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TO THE EDITOR: 


I was very interested in your article on 
“Women in the Church: Historical Perspec- 
tives and Contemporary Dilemmas” by 
William Douglas in the June issue of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and was very pleased 
with the approach which he took toward this 
subject. Since I happen to be one of less than 
thirty ordained Presbyterian woman min- 
isters I feel that I am personally involved, 
as I am facing some of these “contemporary 
dilemmas” which the article mentioned. 

I have been ordained for two years and 
have served as assistant minister in two 
pastorates. Perhaps I have been fortunate in 
that I have not experienced any great degree 
of prejudice, but rather have found people 
to be very interested and receptive to the 
idea of an ordained woman. I have conducted 
weddings and funerals, preached sermons, 
and done pastoral counseling, and have found 
that having a woman on the staff can provide 
a very well-balanced ministry within the 
church. 

My opinion is that women do not enter 
the ministry for status but because they feel 
called of God to this particular vocation. I 
feel that there is and will continue to be a 
real place for ordained women on a church 
staff, and I have only words of encourage- 
ment for those who feel led in this direction. 

(Miss) Jupy L. Meap 
Assistant Minister 

The First Presbyterian Church 
Lakewood, Colorado 


TO THE EDITOR: 


As a graduate student at the Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary I am involved 
in writing a master’s thesis on the subject 
“Privileged Communication and the Ministry 
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—Its Theological and Legal Implications.” 
Part of my concern is in establishing con- 
tacts with other ministers who might have 
been personally involved in a situation where 
the right to privileged communication was 
called into question. I would like to solicit 
the help of your journal in making known 
my concern. I simply hope that anyone who 
has had personal experience with a case of 
this sort or anyone who may know of special 
articles, publications, or reference sources 
available that would not be found in the 
course of ordinary investigation, would write 
to me. 

I know this is a big favor to ask of you 
and your staff, but if it were possible for my 
request to be made known in some way 
through your journal, I would be most grate- 
ful to you. 

H. 
Associate Pastor 
Preston Hollow 
Presbyterian Church 
9800 Preston Road 
Dallas 25, Texas 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I suppose you are aware that subscribers 
who violently oppose some policy of the 
magazine are the ones who write letters to 
the editor. That is substantially true in my 
case. I so much appreciate all that the edi- 
tors select, but only once, I believe, have I 
written to commend them. I wish you would 
pass on to them my sincere appreciation 
of what they are doing for the parish clergy- 
man. I suspect you have found out that we 
appreciate the articles dealing rather closely 
with personality problems and therapy, rath- 
er than general articles on Christmas, ec- 
clesiasticism, etcetera. 

A while ago there appeared in “Chris- 
tianity Today” an article by a clergyman 
concerning the problems of handling dis- 
turbed people who are part of the church 
organization, i.e., trustees and deacons, who 
can disrupt a church from their status of 
power. I should like very much to see a 
scholarly study of this problem, as a kind of 
“warning” to pastors. I am sure a catalog 
of the kinds of personality problems that 
rather closely involve the pastor would be 
very valuable. Perhaps you could pass this 
on to the editors. 


Rev. Epwarp W. O8RENSTEIN 
The Community Church 
Guerneville, California 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Play Activities 
For the 
Retarded Child 


Bernice Wells Carlson and 
David R. Ginglend 


To help parents and teachers plan 
and educationally 
sound play for the retarded child, 
this book offers games, crafts, and 
musical activities designed to devel- 
op skills as well as help the chiid 
enjoy himself. The activities match 
five key areas of development— 


mental health, social, physical, lan- 

guage, and intellectual. Includes 72 

illustrations by Darrell K. Sweet. 
224 pages $4 
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Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 


and shut-in, written by specialists in 
the field of counseling. 


Designed to help overcome fear, 
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Christian faith. 


Send 25c to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 
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Orlo Strunk, Jr. 


NE of the rising young leaders in pastoral psychology is Orlo 

Strunk, Jr., Professor of Psychology and Dean at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia. He is a man of 
versatile talents who has already contributed to the field as teacher, 
author, and administrator. He was born in Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania, 
April 14, 1925, where he eventually met Mary Louise Reynolds who 
became his wife in 1947. They have a daughter, Laura Louise, born 
in 1958. 

Following service in the U.S. Air Force and some experience 
in business and journalism, he devoted himself to further education, 
graduating from West Virginia Wesleyan, A.B., 1953, and Boston 
University, S.T.B., 1955, and Ph.D., 1957. During his years at 
Boston University he was counselor in the Pastoral Counseling Serv- 
ice, Graduate Assistant, Teaching Fellow and Instructor in Psy- 
chology of Religion. He was also Executive Secretary of the Institute 
of Pastoral Care from 1955 to 1957. 

In 1957 he became Associate Professor of Psychology at his 
Alma Mater, West Virginia Wesleyan College ; a position that await- 
ed him until the completion of his Ph.D. He lost no time in opening 
a psychological laboratory, attracting a large 

number of major students, and launching an 

The MAN Educational and Vocational Guidance Service. 

His interest in vocational psychology has led 

of the him to research into the motives and goals of 

the religious worker and to education for that 

Hi 6 \ TH vocation through psychology of religion, pas- 
toral psychology, and clinical training. 

His active research has been chiefly in psy- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Church and Vocation 


VERY DECISION we make is 

for or against God,” writes 
James A. Pike, expressing in a start- 
ling way the crucial nature of the the- 
ological concept of vocation. 

This kind of theological statement 
may seem a long way from the gim- 
crackery of some elaborate vocational 
guidance: services and the day-by-day 
interviewing of the professional voca- 
tional counselor. 

All of which demonstrates in an 
extreme fashion the multi-dimensional 
character of vocation and the complex- 
ity of vocational guidance. Obviously, 
no one group, including the theologi- 
cal, has a unique and thoroughly effec- 
tive inroad. And when such is the case, 
there is need for conversation. A great 
deal of it, in fact. 

In recent years all of us have been 
made aware of the importance of voca- 
tional decisions. The Church, as an 
institution within society as well as an 
agent over and against society, is con- 
tinuously involved in the vocational 
conversation. 


Unfortunately, the Church frequent- 
ly has insisted on a vague and highly 
theoretical approach to vocation, for- 
getting at times the stark fact of labor. 
Marie-Magdeleine Davy, in her excel- 
lent little book, The Mysticism of 
Simone Weil, writes, “In the factory 
every human being is perpetually har- 
assed and stung by the intervention of 
alien wills, and at the same time the 
soul is left cold, distressed and aban- 
doned. Man requires a glowing silence. 
We give him an icy tumult .. . To 
degrade labour is as much a sacrilege 
as to trample on the Host is sacrilege.” 

We know that the Church in its 
very development has been guilty of 
degrading labor, but it has also neg- 
lected its responsibility of making vo- 
cation a meaningful concept to the 
laborers. Surely to communicate the 
theological idea that “every decision 
we make is for or against God” to the 
“perpetually harassed” requires a gen- 
ius beyond that so far manifested by 
the Church. 

At the same time, the very few pro- 
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fessional vocational counselors, at 
work in the problem area, and fre- 
quently preoccupied with manipulation 
of the “alien wills,” cannot do very 
much to dignify work. Indeed, some 
would not even consider trying. 

Even those few Churches which 
have taken the practice of vocational 
guidance seriously have tended to slip 
into the general cultural pattern of 
being concerned with vocations which 
appear on the high end of the prestige 
hierarchy. Often this means that 
church vocations receive priority. Dr. 
C. W. Riddle in his excellent doctoral 
dissertation entitled “The Role of Se- 
lected Protestant Denominations in 
Providing Guidance Services for Their 
Young People” is forced to conclude 
that such recruitment-type guidance 
programs are not only ineffective but 
actually flout the Protestant concep- 
tion of the meaning and value of all 
work. 

And he is right, for if the Church is 
to assume a meaningful role in the 
vocational guidance movement it must 
assert its unique concept of “call” and 
its theological understanding of voca- 
tion. In reality, the Church cannot 
simply be a part of the vocational guid- 
ance movement in that it is willing to 


participate. It must also assert its be- 
lief that God himself is involved in 
vocational decisions and the work re- 
sulting from such decisions. 

Obviously, many professional guid- 
ance people will not see this dimen- 
sion ; but that can hardly be surprising 
to the Church. And it certainly should 
not be a reason for withdrawing from 
the movement. Rather, the very ab- 
sence of the theological perspective of 
vocation should be seen in missionary 
terms, demanding, both in practice and 
theory, a missionary approach—al- 
ways, of course, in the context of 
competency and empathy. 

Thus it is that creative conversation 
is called forth. The Church, recog- 
nizing the significance of vocation, 
needs the guidance and understanding 
of the professional vocational coun- 
selor. And the professional counselor, 
often vaguely conscious of a dimension 
transcending his specific skills and 
tools, needs the wisdom and reflective 
judgments of the Church. 

We would agree that it will be in 
creative conversation that we shall find 
our footings. 


STRUNK, Jr. 
Guest Editor 


H UMAN thought cannot conceive a system of truth that could give the 
patient what he needs in order to live: that is faith, hope, love and insight. 
These four highest achievements of human effort are to many gifts of grace, 
which are neither to be taught nor learned, neither given or taken, neither with- 
held nor earned, since they came through experience which is something given, 
and therefore beyond the reach of human caprice. Experiences cannot be made. 
They happen, yet fortunately their independence of man’s activity is not ab- 
solute, but relative. We can draw closer to them—that much lies within our 
human reach. There are ways which bring us nearer to living experience, yet 
we must beware of calling these “methods.” The very word has a deadening 
effect. The way to experience is anything but a clever trick; it is rather a 
venture which requires us to commit ourselves with our whole being —Cari 
Gustav Junc, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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God expresses ultimate meaning through the 
transitory manifestations of physical things. 
.. +» Men are tempted to think of work in self.- 
centered terms, but the realities of life require 
that they consider their work in terms of its 
social involvements. 


Theological Aspects of Vocation 


OD’S WORK is creative and re- 

demptive. This conception in- 
forms the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
concerning the divine activity. God is 
Creator. He is the ground of being, the 
source of nature and of value. From 
all eternity He has been at work. “To 
be is to act and to act is to will,” said 
Borden Parker Bowne. 

God’s being is not only energizing 
will but it is redemptive love. God’s 
love radiates throughout creation. 
God’s personal will is not only the 
ground of human society, but it takes 
the initiative in establishing and re- 
storing right relationships among men. 
He seeks out man, for He loves man. 

This conception of God as creative 
and redemptive stands in sharp con- 
trast to other ideas of the nature and 
meaning of God and has important 
consequences for the doctrine of voca- 
tion. To think of God as the ground of 
truth, goodness, beauty, and love per- 
sonally at work differentiates our 
thought of Him from a being of im- 
personal truth, impersonal goodness, 
impersonal beauty, and impersonal 
love. Impersonal conceptions provide 
perhaps for the idea of God as ideals 
to be sought after, but not for the 
volitional empowering of God in terms 


WALTER G. MUELDER 


Dean 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


of work and His identification with the 
worker in his weakness, sin, and res- 
olution to trust. 

God’s work is both transcendent and 
immanent in relation to nature and 
history. God creates nature and is im- 
manent in nature but He also trans- 
cends nature. As the ground of physi- 
cal things they are dependent for their 
existence on Him but He is more than 
they. The source of their laws and 
principles is in Him. They are not self- 
created. God’s work transcends them 
not only in the sense that He creates 
other realms of being than physical 
nature such as persons and values but 
in the sense that nature is an instru- 
ment for the development and growth 
in meaning and value. God expresses 
ultimate meaning through the transi- 
tory manifestations of physical things. 
In this way God transcends na- 


ture, but He is also immanent in 
nature. In nature man confronts the 
activities and purposes of God. God’s 
purposes in nature set tasks and limits 
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10 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


to man’s work. Nature is not ultimate- 
ly impersonal or meaningless. It is not 
to be used carelessly. The heavens and 
the earth declare divine glory and 
show forth the divine handiwork. The 
energies of nature which man seeks to 
control through work are divine in 
origin and ultimate significance. 


OD’S immanence and transcend- 
ence are found not only in nature 
but also in history. History in all its 
forms is enclosed in the eternal pur- 
poses of God. He rules and overrules 
history. Through God the particular 
histories of all peoples are made possi- 
ble and through God the destinies of 
cultures and civilizations are finally 
determined. His purposes are at work 
in history. His norms of righteousness 
and love judge men and nations. He 
guarantees the instability of all injus- 
tice and provides redemption for those 
who turn to Him in faith and humility. 
God’s self-disclosure of Himself in 
history and supremely in the coming 
of Jesus Christ as sacrificial love ex- 
presses the ultimate meaning of work 
as religious vocation. Jesus Christ is 
the center of meaning in history and as 
such provides the criterion and the 
motivating power of man’s work. Jesus 
disclosed not only the love of God 
which transcends history, he expressed 
the power of God’s love within the 
vicissitudes and tragedies of history. 
The meaning of work cannot be finally 
appraised apart from what Jesus sym- 
bolized and enacted. 

Man is able, in part, to transcend 
history because he is capable of self- 
transcendence. He can act not only 
within history; he can act on, for, and 
against history. He also transcends 
God in the sense that God has created 
him as a being who can, within limits, 
defy God. His own center of being has 
been created with freedom to say 


September 


“yes” or “no” to any given content of 
experience. This capacity of mutual 
transcendence to God and of self- 
transcendence has, as we shall see, im- 
portant implications for vocation. 

God’s work in nature and history 
provides the context and the goals of 
man’s work. The manner in which God 
created man shows that he is inter- 
dependent. He does not stand alone. 
He belongs. He is not self-sufficient or 
independent. Man’s work is always 
cast in a pattern of social interrelation- 
ships. There are a number of acts 
which man performs that are quite 
individual, but even in his birth and 
death, to mention only two aspects of 
his existence, he is socially involved. 
A firmament of interpersonal relation- 
ships surrounds his most private trans- 
actions between these events. 

In a universe where being is activi- 
ty, action is the natural and inevitable 
situation for man. God works and man 
must work. Work is not a curse, but 
it is a condition of man’s historical 
existence. It is, therefore, apparent 
that man must be productive if he is 
to survive. Individual persons must 
either work themselves or be served by 
others. The necessity of work focuses 
attention both on the person whose 
earthly survival is at stake and on the 
others who are involved in his survival 
and productivity. Because the person 
must act himself and/or be served by 
others in an interdependent destiny, 
work raises the basic questions of jus- 
tice and freedom. Men are tempted to 
think of work in self-centered terms, 
but the realities of life require that they 
consider their work in terms of its s0 
cial involvements. To think of one’s 
work in terms of self-interest is both 
foolish and irresponsible. 


INCE GOD has created man intef- 
dependent, his work should be 
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organized so as to express and achieve 
community. In the family and in small 
communities it is not difficult to per- 
ceive that the roles of different mem- 
bers supplement each other. Though 
functions are different they should 
properly constitute a pattern of mutal 
service in behalf of the common good. 
In large and complex societies, with 
elaborate division of labor, it is often 
difficult to achieve a sense of belong- 
ing. Work seems anonymous, imper- 
sonal, and competitive. Piecework, 
mass production, and assembly lines 
separate man from his work and the 
particular operation from the whole of 
which it is a part. The secularist and 
materialist spirit tend to dominate life, 
for the created world is isolated from 
the Creator by man-made devices and 
the material means of production and 
distribution tend to become ends in 
themselves. Despite these difficulties 
man has the assignment from God to 
create community. Economic means 
must be made subject to the spiritual 
goals of life in a society where people 
know each other well and are concern- 
ed for each other’s well-being. No as- 
pect of modern life is more difficult or 
challenging than transforming econom- 
ic life into a community building vo- 
cation. 

Though man is interdependent and 
called to create community, God re- 
quires that this goal be achieved in 
freedom. Freedom is a gift and im- 
poses obligations. Work is a necessity, 
yet it involves freedom and therefore 
a decision regarding the motives which 
enter into economic life and the goals 
for which it is carried out. Man is 
talled to use his freedom to create a 
tesponsible society. In the words of 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, “a re- 
sponsible society is one in which free- 
dom is the freedom of those who ac- 
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knowledge justice and public order, 
and where those who exercise econom- 
ic and political power are responsible 
to God and to the people whose wel- 
fare is affected by it.” Effective free- 
dom is both a precondition and a con- 
sequence of responsible action. In fact, 
many persons are so far under the 
power of economic and political forces 
wielded by others that their work is 
still a kind of slavery. Their condition 
becomes a challenge to those who are 
freer than they to come to their rescue. 
Freedom enters into the theological 
understanding of vocation. 

Since God’s own work is creative 
love, man too is called to do his work 
in the name of creative love. Through 
work creative love is to be expressed. 
In stressing this point we must note, 
once again, the attitude of man toward 
work, his motives in working, his need 
to arise above sheer necessity, and his 
opportunity to share in God’s own 
divine activity on behalf of man. We 
must also note that in the long historic 
struggle for food, clothing, and shelter 
man’s material circumstances have 
often completely absorbed his atten- 
tion. Mankind has still a long way to 
travel before minimal material needs 
will be satisfied for the majority of 
human beings. But even for the most 
abjectly poor it must be asserted, as 
Jesus did, that “man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
proceeds out of the mouth of God.” 
Man does not live by bread alone— 
and he does not live by work alone 
when work consists of earning his 
daily bread. Man’s whole work is the 
inclusive expression of his total per- 
sonality. In this larger sense work 
serves man and man serves God. 


E ARE led to the conclusion that 
man’s work must be judged by 
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the threefold principle of personality, 
community, and ultimate meaning. 
These norms of work determine 
whether it properly fulfills the mean- 
ing of vocation. 

An adequate conception of vocation 
will be personalistic. It will conceive 
of the producer in such a way as to 
assign priority to the personal over 
the impersonal factors. Man’s labor 
may be, in part, a commodity but the 
person never. Personality which gives 
itself freely in love and productivity 
will always transcend the necessary 
labor which enters into the contractual 
responsibilities of any economy or 
political society. Today many persons 
cannot truly express personal creativi- 
ty in their jobs because these are too 
routine or fragmentary, or for some 
other reason. They may have to achieve 
their larger vocations outside economic 
life. This situation means for some that 
they earn their livelihoods in uncre- 
ative ways but seek creative fulfillment 
outside their jobs. To set this situation 
right is a fundamental challenge for 
religious groups. 

An adequate doctrine of vocation 
will be not only personalistic but com- 
munitarian as well. There are different 
ranges of gratification in the various 
jobs and professions of modern socie- 
ty. In work man may come to self- 
realization but such realization is not 
the highest if it is self-centered. Per- 
sonal self-fulfillment or  self-realiza- 
tion, properly understood, are not 
primarily fulfillment or realization of 
the first person singular. What is re- 
quired is the realization of certain 
tasks in society in the interest of the 
common good. The common good is, 
of course, the good of persons but per- 
sons are interpersonal. Through the 
universals which bind them together 
they realize their personhood. As man 
gives himself to the tasks of service 


to other persons and the common good 
he also fulfills himself. Work is no 
exception to the communitarian prin- 
ciple in personality. It is an indictment 
on personnel policy in modern indus- 
try that so many persons are denied 
this opportunity by the way work is 
organized and incentives are presented 
to both workers and managers. 

The third dimension of vocation is 
the principle of ultimate meaning, I 
am indebted to Viktor E. Frankl for 
an aphorism by Nietzsche: “He who 
has a why to live for can bear almost 
any how.” Man needs to find in work 
a satisfactory relation to the ultimate 
meaning of his life. When he learns to 
respond to God he can become truly 
responsible. Man’s freedom is meant to 
provide him the opportunity to make a 
gift of his life to God. Responsibility 
is the fulfillment of freedom. As 
Frankl says, responsibility involves a 
twofold reference to the world both 
for something and to something. In a 
true religious understanding of voca- 
tion man acknowledges that he is re- 
sponsible to someone—to God. 


ie THE solidarity of the human 
family God has given men a diver- 
sity of gifts. St. Paul argued that the 
Christian Community was a special 
fellowship under Christ in which the 
diversity of gifts were to be united by 
the same Spirit. Different assets and 
capabilities were not to be causes for 
absurd competitive claims and for 
rankings of higher and lower, but all 
members in the church were to recog- 
nize that they needed each other and 
were members of the one body of 
Christ. All were freely to share their 
God-given talents for the upbuilding 
of the fellowship. There is no finer 
parable of true vocation than this. The 
actual inequalities of personal gifts are 
transmuted through the spirit of love 
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into a responsible society of mutual 
service under God. This normative 
church is a paradigm of vocation. 

Though this normative church is a 
paradigm of vocation, it is apparent 
that no actual church is a model for the 
world of industry. Nevertheless, God 
sets his children to the task of trans- 
forming both church and society into 
a responsible society dedicated to jus- 
tice and the increasing of love to God 
and man in the world. In the world of 
economic life man is called to develop 
a social environment in which persons 
can in fact be free. Every worker is 
called to play a part in this historic 
task. Each person’s task is truly 
unique and yet each shares in a com- 
mon calling. 

Within the church the common call- 
ing transcends the customary distinc- 
tions of roles as between clergy and 
laity. All are ministers of God, for all 


are members of the body of Christ. The 
diversities of gifts do not comprise a 
hierarchy of callings. At the present 
time, when the ministry of the laity 
is receiving fresh theological attention, 
it is important to relate it to the ques- 
tion of vocation. The laity do local 
church work, but their principal 
‘church work is their ministry in the 
world wherever they toil, whether in 
homes, hospitals, offices, trade unions, 
factories, or parliaments. Christ is the 
Lord of all of life. The kingdom of 
God is wherever a decision involving 
righteousness is made. For Christians 
all legitimate work is potential church 
work and ought to be entered into in 
that awareness. Where work is im- 
personal, anti-social, or meaningless, 
Christians and all who acknowledge 
the righteousness of God have a special 
vocation to reform the social order in 
harmony with the creative and re- 
demptive activity of God. 


FTER long hours of daily work, spent listening to the suffering victims of 
A these unsettled times, and trying to extract sense from the kaleidoscopic 
variety of self-revelations, a hyperogogic vision appears before the eyes of the 
pondering psychoanalyst. The analyst sees his patients—physicians, lawyers, en- 
gineers, bankers, advertising men, teachers and research men of universities, 
students and clerks—engaged in a marathon race, their faces distorted by strain, 
their eyes, focused not upon their goal, but upon each other, with a mixture of 
hate, envy, and admiration. Panting and perspiring, they run and never ar- 
rive. They would all like to stop but dare not as long as the others are run- 
ning. What makes them run so frantically, as though they were driven by the 
threatening swish of an invisible whip wielded by an invisible slave driver? 
The driver and the whip they carry in their own minds. If one of them finally 
stops and begins leisurely to whistle a tune or watch a passing cloud or pick up 
a stone and, with childish curiosity, turns it around in his hand, they all look 
upon him at first in astonishment and then with contempt and disgust. They 
call him names—a dreamer or a parasite, a theoretician or a schizophrenic, 
above all effeminate. They not only do not understand him, they not only 
despise him, but “they hate him as their own sin.” All of them would like to 
stop—ask each other questions, sit down to a question about futilities—they 
would all like to belong to each other because they all feel desperately alone— 
chasing on in a never-ending chase. They do not dare to stop until the rest 
stop lest they lose all their self-respect, because they know only one value— 


that of running—running for its own sake . . 


. a marathon without an Athens. 


Can a civilization survive where discontent and frustration are so oppressive 


and extensive? ——-Franz ALEXANDER, Age of Umreason 
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The minister who is concerned with persons 
will certainly be concerned with the vocational 
guidance of individuals within his congregation. 
He must be aware that such counseling is more 
than the giving of information, or testing .. . It 
involves help with the individual’s acceptance 


of himself in his occupational role. 


The Role of the Minister in Vocational Guidance 


E DISCOVERY of vocation is 
a crucial concern both to the 
Church and to the individual. Out- 
- side of marriage itself, an individual 
will spend more time and energy in his 
vocation than in any other area of his 
life. The Church is concerned with 
the choice of vocation because it is of 
critical importance to persons, and the 
mission of the Church is to relate the 
Gospel to human need. The individual 
is concerned because the meaning of 
life is related to the sense of fulfill- 
ment and achievement which he ex- 
periences in his vocation. 

The minister who is concerned with 
persons will certainly be concerned 
with the vocational guidance of in- 
dividuals within his congregation. In 
order to be most effective, he will need 
to know about the community re- 
sources for vocational testing and 
counseling. Ordinarily these resources 
in the school and in private agencies 
will provide the kind of assistance to 
which the pastor can turn in his role 
of ministering to these particular 
needs. Referral to professionally train- 
ed vocational counselors may be the 
most helpful in some situations; and 
pastoral counseling in cooperation with 
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these counselors may be called for in 
other instances. 

At the very least, the minister 
knows that he will be called in to 
meet various human needs. It is not a 
question whether or not he will coun- 
sel with persons, but only how well he 
will be able to counsel with them. 
Hence, it will be helpful for the min- 
ister to know about the work of the 
vocational counselor and to learn about 
his own role in vocational guidance. 
The two areas in which the minister is 
involved with this particular concern 
are the personal counseling relation- 
ships and the group work within his 
church program. 


The Nature of Christian Vocation 
One of the primary concerns of the 
minister in the local church or on the 
college campus is to help individuals 
to discover a Christian vocation, which 
does not necessarily mean a vocation 
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within the Church. The mother who 
said that she had hoped her son 
would give his life to the Lord, but 
that he had gone into the soap busi- 
ness instead, did not understand the 
meaning of Christian vocation. 

The concept of Christian vocation 
has been developed elsewhere by vari- 
ous writers. Briefly, the Protestant 
Reformation recalled the Church to the 
understanding of Christian vocation. 
First, it restored the unity of work and 
worship which had been lost sight of 
in the Church. The Reformers pointed 
out the Biblical truth that work is a 
natural and necessary part of life, and 
that both work and worship are praise 
and service to God. This truth is 
grounded in the very structure of 
creation. 

Secondly, the Reformation reminded 
the Church that each individual is 
called by God to any work which is 
useful and for which he is individual- 
ly suited. Man is called to work with 
God in the world created by Him. The 
work that needs to be done is a part 
of the total design. The capabilities of 
the individual are likewise part of 
God’s creation, and hence the use of 
them in vocation is a part of God’s 
plan. 

Thirdly, the Reformers affirmed 
that lay occupations stand upon the 
same level as the clerical in the sight 
of God. The priesthood of all believers 
undercut occupational inequality before 
God. The Reformation attitude tended 
to judge not between the different 
levels of occupations, but to judge the 
measure of fidelity and integrity ex- 
pressed by persons within an occupa- 
tion. 

With this historical background as a 
base, Robert L. Calhoun in his God 
and the Common Life has set down 
three general principles to serve as a 
guide in developing a doctrine of 


Christian vocation. First, a vocation 
must involve doing a work that needs 
to be done. It may be suggested that 
jobs which depend upon the easy mon- 
ey of the gambler, or the prestige of 
the beauty queen are jobs which ful- 
fill no genuine need. A Christian voca- 
tion must seek out and meet human 
need wherever it exists in the world. 

Secondly, it must include the great- 
est use of an individual’s abilities and 
interests. Each person has capacities 
which involve the call for a unique con- 
tribution. While there are diversities 
of gifts, each person discovers that he 
can do some things better than an- 
other. Hence, each person is called spe- 
cifically to live his own life to the 
greatest degree of personal fulfillment 
and achievement, according to his own 
abilities. This call to a Christian voca- 
tion involves not merely the choice of 
a job, but the continual development 
of the self. 

Thirdly, a vocation must share in 
the world’s work. Each vocation needs 
to come within the framework of a 
corporate responsibility. In a society 
where individualism often runs ram- 
pant, the individual is able to share 
in the world’s work through a Chris- 
tian vocation. 

The Focus of Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance includes the 
principles of any good counseling. 
Trust in the counselor is one of the 
first requisites of rapport. This trust 
is not earned through cleverness or 
subtle cajolery; it is a gift which is 
given as response to respect. If the 
attitude of the counselor is one of 
genuine respect for the person, the 
techniques which he uses are of sec- 
ondary importance. 

The wholesome counseling relation- 
ship is characterized by the attitude of 
respect and acceptance of the person 
as he is without any preconceived no- 
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tion of what he should be. The mean- 
ing of respect inheres in the root of the 
word, respicere, to look at. It means 
the ability to see the person as he is. 
It means being aware of the unique 
individuality of a person, and the 
willingness to let him grow as he is. 
There is the attitude of the counselor 
which allows the person freedom to 
discover new insights according to his 
own pace. The individual’s autonomy 
is accepted, and the counselor helps 
him to accept responsibility for him- 
self. 

The counselor of persons who seek 
vocational help will be tempted to give 
advice and reassurance. Some one has 
remarked that it is not safe to give 
advice unless you can be sure that the 
other person will not heed it. Ordinari- 
ly, the individual does not need ad- 
vice. He may need additional informa- 
tion in order to make his decision. 
Referral for vocational tests and coun- 
seling may prove helpful in such in- 
stances. However, his chief need is to 
establish a harmony between his vo- 
cational aspirations and the reality of 
his capacities. He needs to be free from 
the anxiety which blocks his undertak- 
ings, and free to mobilize his capacities 
for purposeful ends. 

When the counselor gives in to the 
temptation to give advice, in reality 
he denies the individual the opportu- 
nity to come to grips with himself He 
takes over for the person, and arrives 
at a solution (advice) which is not 
necessarily related to the particular in- 
dividual involved. Vocational guidance 
is not predicated upon certain static 
principles which can be applied with 
the regularity of laws. On the con- 
trary, it is based on the approach that 
there is an “individually tailored” an- 
swer for each person. 

The focus of all vocational guidance 
is that it is a helping discipline. The 
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function of the vocational counselor is 
to assist the individual in the discoy- 
ery of the occupational area in which 
he will work with the greatest sense 
of accomplishment. Since it is a help- 
ing profession, it involves more than 
learning techniques and principles 
which can be applied with routine 
regularity to individuals falling in cer- 
tain categories. This discipline involves 
the active use of self. It is a pastoral 
function which means personal in- 
volvement of one’s own self, and in the 
achieving of the selfhood of another. 
It involves more than technical knowl- 
edge of testing and job analyses; it is 
concerned with the consideration of the 
individual’s needs and drives. It in- 
volves the individual’s acceptance of 
himself in his occupational role. 

The concern of the counselor is that 
persons will mobilize their own inner 
resources to the optimum. In_ the 
process of reaching this goal, it is usu- 
ally necessary for the individual to 
verbalize his feelings. Hence, the fune- 
tion of the counselor is to help the per- 
son to talk freely in a relationship of 
acceptance and understanding. He will 
need to increase his understanding of 
his abilities, and to increase his un- 
derstanding of the necessary vocation- 
al opportunities. The vocitional coun- 
selor may need to give the individual 
certain relevant information; but the 
pastor may help him make the neces- 
sary plans to reach his goal. 

Anyone seeking vocational help may 
feel a certain ambivalence. On the one 
hand, there is the problem which dis- 
turbs him. On the other hand, he is 
afraid to involve himself in the process 
of working towards a solution. One 
writer has suggested that the fear of 
personal involvement leads persons to 
insist that psychometric tests be ad- 
ministered to them. Some persons may 
hope that the answer to their prob 
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lem lies in the impersonal and objec- 
tive tests. They don’t want to be in- 
volved in the personal struggle with 
their vocational decision. They want 
their problems solved without any in- 
volvement of the self. 

There is always some anxiety in any 
genuine vocational counseling, but the 
function of the counselor is to help 
the person to recognize the conflicting 
feelings, and to accept them as a part 
of his real self. Hence, the process of 
vocational assistance is one of growth 
which involves the discovery, the in- 
creased understanding, and the af- 
firmation of the individual’s own 
strength. 


The Adolescent and His Vocational 
Problems 

The minister has a unique opportu- 
nity to give vocational guidance to 
adolescents. He is able to observe the 
individual in the family setting, which 
is especially helpful in the counseling 
of adolescents. Since the adolescent is 
involved in the struggle to free himself 
from the emotional involvements with 
his parents, it is usually a matter of 
counseling with both the adolescent 
and his parents. The minister has an 
unusual opportunity to counsel with 
both parents and their children in the 
normal performance of his duties. 

The adolescent often has such a 
variety of vocational interests that he 
is busy exploring the field of vocations 
in general. He is curious about what he 
wants to do in life, but he rarely has 
a clear understanding of himself in 
relation to his vocational aspirations. 
He is somewhat preoccupied with the 
problem of defining himself as in- 
dependent from his parents. In the lat- 
ter stages of adolescence, he may have 
narrowed the field of vocational pos- 
sibilities. At this point he is prebably 
free from some of the emotional con- 
flicts of early adolescence, and is now 


free to put his mind to constructive 
and purposeful attainment. The min- 
ister is usually accessible while the in- 
dividual is experiencing this freedom. 

The adolescent is a study in con- 
tradiction. Since he has had only a 
limited experience as a person, he is 
optimistic about the nature of his 
future. There is an openness to voca- 
tional guidance because the world 
offers unlimited opportunities for 
achievement. He is eager to discover 
what life has in store for him. And 
yet at the same time, because of the 
limited nature of his experience, he is 
unsure of himself in an adult world. 
His anxieties also bring an openness 
to vocational guidance. The tension of 
his anxieties drive him to seek clarifi- 
cation and understanding. 

Since the adolescent has a limited 
experience of the world about him, he 
may be moved to make a vocational 
decision through an emotional exper- 
ience. Such a decision disregards much 
of reality which must be tested through 
further experience. It is the opportu- 
nity of the minister as vocational 
counselor to help the adolescent test 
himself against the realities of the 
world surrounding him. While the 
emotional decision may tap deep moti- 
vational forces, the clarification 
achieved through counseling is a nec- 
essary adjustment to the realities of 
the world’s needs and of personal 
capacities. 


The Role of the Minister as 
Vocational Counselor 

The minister in the church or on the 
campus functions as a counselor in a 
variety of situations. In the course of 
his regular work in informal group 
situations, he attempts to help in- 
dividuals to mature in their under- 
standing of themselves and their faith 
in the light of the demands of the day 
in which they live. One of the areas of 
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major concern to young people is that 
of vocation. Formal and _ informal 
group discussions about the meaning 
of vocation give the minister the op- 
portunity to discover attitudes and 
feelings of individuals who might not 
seek him out in a structured counseling 
relationship. Such a group experience 
may constitute a pre-counseling rela- 
tionship which will result in further 
counseling at a later date. Further- 
more, it may give him the opportunity 
he has been looking for to talk with 
the individual about his vocational 
goals. 

Some young people have already 
made their vocational decisions before 
the minister is able to observe their 
vocational attitudes. These young peo- 
ple may have been influenced in a va- 
riety of ways. Their fathers may have 
wanted them to go into the family 
business. Other parents will have had 
higher vocational aspirations for their 
children than they had achieved. The 
father may have wanted to be a medi- 
cal doctor, and he has influenced his 
son, either consciously or unconscious- 
ly, to register as a pre-medical stu- 
dent. Another individual may be a 
pre-ministerial student because his 
mother always wanted to have one of 
her sons in the ministry. 

On the other hand, the individual 
may have thought out his vocational 
goals very carefully. He may have 
taken some psychometric tests in high 
school which indicated his interests in 
science. Such a person may believe that 
he has made the only logical decision. 
However, any vocational counselor 
knows that the interests of the adoles- 
cent may change considerably. Hence, 
vocational goals need continual re- 
examination. The job of vocational 
guidance is not completed simply with 
the inclusion of a few psychometric 
tests, as important as these may be in 
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helping the individual to evaluate him- 
self in terms of a vocational goal. 

By being sensitive to some of the 
nuances of the individual’s behavior 
both in personal and in group situa- 
tions, the minister may help him to re- 
examine his vocational goals. There 
are some different types of behavior 
to which the pastor can be sensitive. 
First, there is the question of his social 
behavior. How well does he get along 
in social relationships? Does he have 
many friends? Does he seem to prefer 
solitary work to any group activity? 
Does he enjoy working with others? 
Does he ever take any positions of 
leadership? Or is he always submis- 
sive to another’s leadership? The an- 
swers to such questions can enable the 
minister to understand the individual 
in relation to his vocational aspirations. 
It may be quite apparent that he is un- 
fitted for a position which involves 
working closely with people, and yet 
because of his unconscious motivation, 
he is determined to go ahead with his 
vocational plans. His mother’s desire 
to have a son in the ministry may be 
the source of the motivation which 
keeps him from understanding himself. 
He may even influence the outcome of 
the psychometric test unconsciously 
through this false picture of himself. 

A second type of behavior to observe 
is that of temperament, or the pattern 
of emotional reaction. How well does 
he respond to the routine aspects of an 
activity? Is he methodical in his ap- 
proach to problems? Or is he impul- 
sive in his approach? Is he more con- 
cerned with the broad nature of a prob- 
lem? Or with the details? The answers 
to some of these questions indicate 
something about the nature of the vo- 
cation in which a particular person 
would find a sense of self-fulfillment. 
An individual whose primary concern 
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is with details will usually be emotion- 
ally unsuited for a task involving the 
broad outlines. A methodical person 
needs a vocation in which his tempera- 
ment will find the most complete ex- 
pression. 

The way a person’s mind works is 
a further type of behavior to note. Is 
he able to express himself well? Is 
he interested in verbal expression? 
Is he inclined to be reflective about 
some of the broad social problems? 
Does he always participate in active 
leisure activities? Or does he usually 
choose the more passive types of 
avocation? The type of mental be- 
havior which characterizes a particular 
individual will say a great deal about 
the type of vocation which is suited to 
his mental make-up. It is possible for 
a person to contradict many of the gen- 
eralizations of vocational guidance, but 
the way a person’s mind works is at 
least one of the indications of vocation- 
al fitness. 

There may be other guides to voca- 
tional adaptation, such as the extent 
of physical coordination, mechanical 
interests, and others. However, some 
of these’ behavior patterns may not or- 
dinarily come within the purview of 
the minister in the normal pursuit of 
his individual or group work. 

While it is true that God does not 
limit Himself by any generalized rules 
of vocational guidance, He usually 
works through the types of behavior 
inhering within the individual. God 
usually works through the uniqueness 
of each mind and personality. Ordinar- 
ily He does not circumvent the mental 
and emotional make-up, or violate the 
attitudes of the individual. 

The pastors in the churches and on 
the campuses are able to observe the 
young people during the critical vears 
when most of the vocational decisions 
are made. They may be able to note 


the contradictions between the types of 
behavior and the goals of the individu- 
als who have already made their voca- 
tional decisions. They may be in a posi- 
tion to bring this to the awareness of 
the individual through some of the in- 
formal relationships in the church or 
on the campus. 

Furthermore, the minister may be in 
a position to help the individual not 
only to analyze his mental and emo- 
tional aptitudes, but also to discover 
the meaning inherent in a particular 
vocation. The increased understanding 
of his faith will help the individual to 
see that the meaning of vocation is re- 
lated to the sense of fulfillment and 
achievement in vocation. 


Group Vocational Guidance 


One of the important areas in voca- 
tional guidance which is often neg- 
lected is that of group work. Ordinari- 
ly, group vocational guidance is con- 
cerned with the dissemination of occu- 
pational information, the broadening 
of occupational understanding, and the 
stimulation of interest in vocational 
planning. The minister has an un- 
usual opportunity in this area of work. 
One of the primary concerns of the 
Church is that of Christian education. 
Groups of young people of various 
ages participate in both the structured 
classes of the Church School, and in 
the more informal discussions of the 
youth fellowship meetings. The Church 
has the opportunity of relating the 
faith of the individual to the idea of 
Christian vocation through its Church 
School curricula. In the informal dis- 
cussion groups young people can be 
introduced to persons in the commu- 
nity who have made some significant 
contribution through their particular 
vocations. Series of meetings can in- 
clude both the discussion of the mean- 
ing of Christian vocation, and intro- 
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duction to the actual demands of par- 
ticular occupations. 

Another type of group approach 
which has been tried is a series of 
weekly meetings in which the emphasis 
was placed upon the dynamics of a 
permissive group situation. The ele- 
ment of chief importance was the ex- 
ploration of feelings about vocational 
goals. This group experience allowed 
the young people the freedom to ex- 
plore the nature of their vocational 
goals through informal discussions. 

The opportunity for this group ex- 
perience was provided in a church near 
a campus in which five pre-theological 
students met together in an informal 
situation. A university pastor struc- 
tured the meeting in some such man- 
ner: “The purpose of pre-theological 
students coming together has usually 
been to learn more about the vocation 
of the ministry. We have had other 
meetings at which you were able to 
meet with ministers of the Church to 
learn more about their particular work. 
But this meeting is different. We have 
not planned a program, nor is anyone 
going to give a talk about some aspect 
of the work of the ministry. The pur- 
pose of this experience will be to give 
you a chance to talk about your prob- 
lems, the motivation for your veca- 
tional decision, or what you want to 
be or do in the ministry. You can de- 
termine the direction in which you 
want to go in your discussion, and how 
many meetings you wish to have of 
this type. Our basic concern is to pro- 
vide a means by which you can under- 
stand yourselves better as persons who 
are committed to studying for the 
vocation of the ministry. You may be- 
gin any way you desire, but if you 
wish, we may go around with this 
question in which you can use your 
imagination: ‘What would you like 


September 


to be doing fifteen years from now?” 

The first meeting was structured 
basically in this manner. “Going 
around” provided the means by which 
each student could participate on the 
same level. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the students began to talk about 
some of the questions which they had 
encountered in their quest to discover 
God’s will in vocation. They talked 
about some of their doubts regarding 
their own decision to study for the 
ministry. These doubts were accepted 
and clarified in such a way that the 
group decided to continue with the 
meetings on a weekly basis for a period 
of several weeks. 

Some such meeting could be dupli- 
cated with students representing some 
other specific vocation, or in regard to 
the discussion of vocation in general. 
The purpose of the discussions would 
be the clarification and understanding 
of one’s self in terms of his vocational 
goal. The group experience helps the 
members to be realistic about them- 
selves and their goals. Since some vo- 
cational decisions disregard some of 
the realities of the situation of the par- 
ticular individual, the group may help 
him to test his decision through fur- 
ther experience. 

An additional pattern for discus- 
sion groups could include the showing 
of films such as, “This High Calling,” 
or “Here I Stand.” The questions re- 
sulting from the showing of the film 
may lead to some worthwhile explora- 
tions of the problem of vocational de- 
cision. 

Regional summer and winter confer- 
ences provide further opportunities 
for group vocational guidance. The 
ministers and the university pastors 
are in a position where they plan and 
help direct these conferences and 
they can see that the vocational em- 
phasis is included. Several different 
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types of approach have been made, but 
the most effective one seems to con- 
sist of a combination of a continuing 
study group and vocational testing. 

The study group makes it possible 
for young people to consider the 
Biblical and theological bases of voca- 
tion as Christian. Study about the 
nature of work as vocation in contem- 
porary society enables them to under- 
stand the vocational demands of the 
day in which they live. The testing is 
an integral part of the study group. 
These psychometric devices increase 
the student’s interest in vocational pos- 
sibilities, and help them to clarify their 
understanding of themselves in rela- 
tion to the demands of a particular vo- 
cation. In the conferences in which this 
approach was used, each student took 
the tests, the nature and purpose of 
the tests were discussed in the group 
as a whole, and individual counseling 
was made available for anyone who 
wished it. 

Vocational counselors could be in- 
vited to participate in these study 
groups either as regular faculty mem- 
bers, or as special consultants who 
might come into the conference for a 
limited time only. Ministers and uni- 
versity pastors who have had at least 
a minimum of training in psychology 
and psychometric testing may be able 
to both advise study groups and to ad- 
minister tests and do the necessary 
counseling. Available facilities could be 
suggested to those desiring further 
testing and counseling. 

Group work is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of any Church pro- 
gram. It is a methodology which is 
available to churches regardless of the 
location or the size of membership. 
Furthermore, persons are often more 
accessible through groups than 
through individual counseling. Since 
the group experience provides for the 


expression of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, members of the congregation 
are enabled to “minister” to each oth- 
er through their vocational study. 
They may help their neighbor and be 
helped by their neighbors in relating 
faith to vocation, and in understand- 
ing themselves in relationship to 
others. 


Conclusion 

The minister has a role both as a 
“general practitioner” and as a spe- 
cialist. He is asked to serve in a vari- 
ety of ways which requires the flexi- 
bility of the general practitioner. In- 
dividuals will seek assistance in the 
clarification of ethical and religious is- 
sues, and in personal and vocational 
problems. He will be expected to 
preach and to teach, and to conduct 
group work. He will have the oppor- 
tunity of relating the faith of the in- 
dividual to the various concerns which 
he encounters in the community and 
thereby to enable him to experience 
a sense of unity and meaning in what- 
ever he does vocationally. 

The role of the specialist is also an 
important one. The minister is es- 
pecially qualified to speak in the area 
of religious faith, and he has the op- 
portunity of representing the special- 
ized concern of the Church for quali- 
fied leaders. He is in a place where he 
can both speak to persons individual- 
ly about vocational choice, and to rep- 
resent the Church’s concern to voca- 
tional counselors in the community. 

The minister has a role as counselor 
whether he chooses it or not. In- 
dividuals will usually counsel with 
their pastor about their vocational 
goals whether he is trained as a coun- 
selor or not. The pastor as vocational 
counselor has certain advantages and 
some disadvantages. Since he has a 
responsibility to all the members of his 
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congregation, the amount of time he 
can spend with any one person is 
limited. Furthermore, as pastor he has 
a responsibility to the entire congre- 
gation which limits his right to select 
the ones he might choose to counsel, 
and he is less free to terminate any 
such counseling relationship. 

On the other hand, the pastor as 
counselor does have some advantages. 
Some of the limitations themselves may 
give the pastor a greater degree of in- 
fluence upon the vocational decision of 
the individual who is difficult to help 
in regular guidance counseling. Fur- 
thermore, the dimension of meaning in 
life which the minister represents, 
helps form the basis of a confidence 
and trust which may not be immedi- 


ately available in the case of the voca- 
tional counselor. 

The minister may be able to help 
the individual to clarify his vocational 
goal. He may be able to help him to 
discover himself, and to accept him- 
self in terms of his actual abilities and 
interests. However, after all the clari- 
fication, the individual must make his 
own decision. He can be helped to see 
some of the issues involved in his voca- 
tional decision, but he must be a par- 
ticipant in the decision itself. God may 
“call” a person to a particular voca- 
tion, but he must respond to this call 
with commitment of self. Without this 
commitment of self as a response, there 
can be no mature vocational decision. 


NEW effort must be made to relate every truth and insight in any dis- 
A cipline of culture to the Christian interpretation of life, in order that we 
might be as helpful as possible to modern man, as he faces the perils of our 
contemporary culture and the greater perils to the integrity of spirit and to 
genuine community in a modern technical civilization. Such an effort must ap- 
propriate whatever insights are available and valuable in the disciplines of cul- 
ture and must reject those aspects of these disciplines which either detract from 
the “dignity” of man by trying to fit him into a naturalistic frame of thought, 
thus denying his uniqueness, or which obscure his “misery” by obscuring the 
paradox that man’s creative and destructive possibilities stem from the same 
radical nature of his freedom over nature. We must analyze this task of a 
creative relation of our faith to our culture by distinguishing the disciplines 
which might enrich the understanding of the human self as individual, more 
particularly the psychological disciplines and more specifically those which 
are indebted to depth psychology; and the social sciences and historical and 
political disciplines which may throw some light on the problems of the human 
community.—REINHOLD NiesuHr, “The Christian Moral Witness and Some 
Disciplines of Modern Culture,” in Making the Ministry Relevant, Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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One of the psychological reasons we have for 
considering vocational choice an important 


event in the life of the young person is that it 
adds a new dimension to the self-concept. 


A Psychological Framework for 
Vocational Counseling 


HERE has never been a time in 

history when concern over man’s 
work potentialities and actualities has 
been greater than it is right now. This 
statement does not exclude the war 
years, for though we were concerned 
about production during the war, the 
effort had a temporary aspect not 
found in the contemporary task of pre- 
serving peace and conquering outer 
space. We see these current efforts as 
long-term affairs. 

The conservation of human talent, 
coupled with the government’s concern 
over the identification and guidance 
of the gifted, are stark indications of 
the growing importance of vocational 
decisions. Obviously, our century pre- 
sents unique problems, many of which 
we have not as yet even recognized. 
Just as obviously, the solution to these 
complex problems will take place on 
all levels. 

Government, of course, has the fa- 
cilities and potentialities to solve many 
of the contemporary vocational prob- 
lems. But, as is frequently the case, 
the crux of these problems may be 
found in the grassroots, the home, the 
community, the church, the local 
school system, and, ultimately, in the 
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psychological field of the individual. 
For only individuals make vocational 
choices, take jobs, get educations, get 
fired, etc. 

And, of course, besides the secular 
context of work and vocations, there 
is the larger theological one. We all 
know by now that the concept of vo- 
cation has rich religious connotations. 
The Christian faith fully accepts God 
as Creator and Father and giver of all 
things, including work. Thus it is that 
vocational choice has significance on 
many levels: governmental, psycholog- 
ical, and theological. 

The primary emphasis in this article 
is a psychological one. We shall be 
concerned with describing a psycho- 
logical framework for the minister who 
guides youth and for showing the psy- 
chological significance of vocational 
choice. 

The theological significance of voca- 
tional counseling may be of greatest 
interest to the religious practitioner 
but it will be of practical value to con- 
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sider the psychological ramifications of 
vocational choice. Equally important is 
a relatively explicit psychological 
framework for the minister to work in. 
This may, of course, be a psychoana- 
lytic framework in which case uncon- 
scious processes would be stressed. 
However, there are many dynamic 
points of view not, strictly speaking, 
psychoanalytic. 

The present orientation, for exam- 
ple, stresses conscious processes, and, 
it is believed, represents a much more 
useful approach for the religious work- 
er than does the psychoanalytic frame- 
work. 

The Importance of Self-Perceptions 

We are beginning to realize that our 
behavior is determined by the percep- 
tions we have of ourselves and of 
others. The pupil who believes he is a 
poor speller will be a poor speller. The 
individual who is told that he is stupid, 
and begins to perceive himself as 
stupid, will behave in a stupid fashion. 
This point of view has been called the 
phenomenological point of view, and 
its major thesis is that perceptions, 
including self-perceptions, determine 
behavior. Snygg and Combs _ have 
stated the position by their claim that 
all behavior, without exception, is 
determined by and pertinent to the 
phenomenal field of the behaving or- 
ganism. * 

By phenomenal field (or psycholog- 
ical field, or perceptual field, if one 
prefers) is meant the entire universe, 
including one’s self, as it is experienced 
by the individual at the instant of ac- 
tion. It is important to realize that the 
phenomenal field of the individual is 
his phenomenal field. It is unique. 
There is not another one like it in the 
world. 


1. Snygg, D., & Combs, A. W., Individual 
Behavior, New York: Harper & Bros., 1949, 
1959. 
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We never really know another per- 
son’s phenomenal field. As one psy- 
chologist phrased it, we all live in 
Hotel Universe, each in a separate 
room. We tap out messages to one 
another on the walls, and we assume 
that the person’s room next to ours 
surely must be furnished like our own. 
We do not really know if it is or not. 
We like to think so. Very often we 
learn that our assumption is quite 
wrong. 


The Phenomenal Self 

The phenomenal self is the most 
permanent part of the individual’s 
phenomenal field and is the point of 
reference for all his behavior. 

When a sixteen-year-old says to us, 
“Ah, gee, I don’t feel like thinking 
about a vocation. I’m going to have fun 
while I’m young. There’s plenty of 
time for working,” we are inclined to 
evaluate the youth’s remark from our 
psychological field. As a result, the 
youth says—or perhaps just thinks— 
“He just doesn’t understand me!” 
And, of course, he may be quite right. 
Indeed, included in our phenomenal 
self may be the belief that we are good 
counselors or that we are the kind of 
person capable of influencing youth. 
The young person’s remark may 
threaten our phenomenal self, and we 
might even be angry over the young- 
ster’s “unconcern for important mat- 
ters.” 


The Self-Concept 

At the heart of one’s phenomenal 
field is the self-concept. The self-con- 
cept includes those parts of the phe- 
nomenal field which the individual has 
differentiated as definite and_ stable 
characteristics of himself. 

There are, of course, many aspects 
of the perceived self which the individ- 
ual may not consider especially impor- 
tant, or, as Allport terms it, propri- 
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ate.* A person might, for example, be 
a member of the Democratic Party, but 
such membership, though part of his 
self system, may be of little conse- 
quence to him. Others may make jokes 
about his political party, but he would 
not become emotionally upset, because 
his membership in the political party is 
a peripheral factor, having very little 
significance for him. 


The Individual’s Basic Need 

The individual, in everything he 
does, attempts to achieve self adequacy. 
We might consider this attempt as 
man’s basic need, no matter the devel- 
opmental level of the individual. We 
must note, however, that this need for 
self adequacy has to do with the per- 
ceived self; that is, the self as per- 
ceived by the individual, not neces- 
sarily the self as it appears to outside 
observers, or to a person “in the hotel 
room next door.” 

For example, the following excerpt 
from a counseling interview means 
something quite different than what 
appears on the surface: 


Counselee: I just feel like quitting 
school. Join the Army or something. 
(Pause) Sometimes I even feel like 
ending it all. 

Counselor: Things look pretty bad 
right now. 

Counselee: I don’t suppose anybody 
would care much. Maybe Mom would 
be upset, but I’m not so sure about Dad. 
He'd probably get drunk or something, 
I guess. 


Is this young man’s hint of suicide 
an indication that he is not attempting 
to maintain and enhance his perceived 
self? No, indeed. He is making a 
strong bid for love and affection from 
both parents and the counselor. In- 
deed, the act of suicide is being con- 


*. Allport, G. W., Becoming. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1955. 
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sidered as a possible method of 
achieving self adequacy. This young 
man’s self-concept includes a picture of 
himself as unloved. His behavior in 
the counseling relationship is being 
determined by this portrait. 


How Does the Adolescent View Himself? 

Some of these theoretical considera- 
tions take on meaning only in light of 
our day-by-day practices. We might, 
for example, in an actual encounter, 
ask ourselves, “Now exactly what is 
the adolescent’s perceived self?” In 
other words, how does the adolescent 
tend to see himself? 

We are beginning to realize that 
this may be the wrong question to ask. 
Rather, the question should be, how 
does this particular adolescent see 
himself ? 

For many years we have been led to 
believe that adolescence is a specific 
phase in the developmental scale which 
has certain identifiable characteristics. 
Usually we have identified these char- 
acteristics as (1) a period of storm 
and stress, (2) a period where sex 
drives are reinforced, and (3) a period 
of personality change. * The psycholog- 
ical literature is filled with studies 
which illustrate these characteristics. 
From these characteristics we have 
tended to construct a picture of the 
“typical” adolescent. This is helpful 
didactically, but it is of dubious value in 
the face-to-face situation, for, as we 
well know, young people vary tremen- 
dously among themselves. 

Indeed, if we take the individual case 
seriously, we find that these classical 
characteristics very often are of little 
practical value. We have found, for 
example, that emotional instability is 
frequently characteristic of the adoles- 


8.Luchins, A. S., “On the Theory and 
Problems of Adolescence,’ Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, 1954, LXXXV, 47-63. 
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cent. In our desire for understanding, 
we have assumed that emotional in- 
stability is caused by adolescence. 


It would be much better if we as- 
sumed with Dr. Luchins that emotional 
instability “may tend to be manifested 
at any chronological age when the in- 
dividual lacks a clear frame of reference 
with which to meet reality, when his 
behavioral world is not clearly struc- 
tured, and when there are marked 
discrepancies between his aspirations 
and his achievements.” 


Of course, a sixteen-year-old in 
our culture very often does fit this 
general picture, but not necessarily 
so. It depends on his perceptions of his 
situation. 


Thus we are faced with the task of 
trying to get a valid picture of the 
young person’s psychological field. 
And the only way to do this is to listen 
empathically to him as he describes 
himself and his world. 


If we do this, we will find ourselves 
listening to descriptions like this one 
recently recorded by Ruth Strang: 


As far back as I can remember I have 
wanted to be a school teacher. The idea 
of becoming a teacher first entered my 
mind in my junior year of high school 
when I was asked to be a student teach- 
er in Latin in the absence of the regular 
instructor. I enjoyed this so much that, 
from that moment on, I watched my 
teachers constantly and tried to discover 
their methods of teaching their classes, 
controlling their classes, etc. Then I be- 
came a sort of critic, observing in my 
own mind their mistakes and ways of 
correcting them. From then on, I knew 
what I wanted in life and for a year 
and a half my mind has not changed one 
bit. I only hope that several years from 
now, I will find myself teachng in a 
good high school like the one I am about 
to leave now. © 


4. [bid. 


5. Strang, Ruth. The Adolescent Views 
Himself. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
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A similar event, but with different 
perceptions of it, was recently related 
by a college sophomore who was in the 
process of making a vocational choice: 


Once, when I was in high school, my 
math teacher had to be away for one 
day and he let me have the class. I 
really enjoyed that. I think I'd like 
teaching. At the time, of course, to say 
I was going to be a teacher would have 
been taboo. My gang just didn’t think 
teaching respectable. It has only been 
within the last month or so that I’ve 
given it serious thought. 


If we had talked with this young 
man during his senior year in high 
school, we might have heard him say, 
“T guess I’ll be an atomic engineer. 
Yea, that’s for me!” And if we might 
possibly have held to a static view of 
personality, we might have taken these 
words at face value and concluded, 
“Science gets another bright boy!” 
However, if the relationship had been 
permissive and non-threatening, we 
might have heard, “I think I’d like 
teaching—but, well, you know, there’s 
not much pay...” 

Ruth Strang gives an example of a 
phenomenological report made by ado- 
lescents who decided against the teach- 
ing profession : 


I am too kind-hearted to teach. Teach- 
ing is a profession that requires a lot of 
your time; therefore teachers usually 
remain single. I want to live a full- 
rounded life containing a career, mar- 
riage, etc., and I do not feel that I could 
become a teacher and do all the other 
things I want to do. ® 


Like it or not, this is the way some 
young people see the world. Frequent- 
ly, the adolescent’s perceptions are not 
very accurate, but they are his percep- 
tions and they do determine his be- 
havior. The job we face as religious 


8. Ibid. 
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counselors is to change perceptions, 
especially those which are faulty and 
unrealistic. For the primary goal of the 
counselor is to aid in the change of the 
phenomenal field. Behavior (including 
vocational choice) is determined by the 
field, and the way to change behavior 
is to change the field. 

Of course, we can’t force vocational 
decisions ; indeed, we can’t even force 
considerations of a vocation. But we 
can of course furnish materials which 
might lead to a vocational choice, or, 
at least, to the admittance of the prob- 
lem into the phenomenological field of 
the young person. 

For example, attendance at the vari- 
ous vocational institutes may have little 
to do with interest in vocational prob- 
lems. Let’s face it, some young men 
and women attend these institutes be- 
cause there will be other young men 
and women there! Primary motivation 
is not a deep and serious thirst for 
vocational information. Sometimes we 
adults—since we, too, must maintain 
and enhance our perceived selves—get 
upset over this fact. But we really 
should not. Just being exposed to the 
experience is a good thing. Indeed, 
many times such institutes have “paid 
off” five years later, quite unknown to 
the hard-working planners of the con- 
ference. 

The local church has a unique oppor- 
tunity for exposure practices. Voca- 
tional programs on the local level often 
stimulate considerations which later 
bear fruit. 

Sermons often have great signifi- 
cance, also—more, perhaps, than we 
imagine. The idea that we are called to 
our work is one of the most powerful 
ideas in Protestantism. If this concept 
could become a part of the phenomenal 
field of the young person, much un- 
happiness and drudgery could be 
avoided in later life. 


Vocational Counseling 

Factors such as special programs, 
sermons, and testing, are educational 
approaches of great value. They are, 
without doubt, attempts at changing 
perceptions. Another is that of personal 
guidance and counseling. 

Counseling is a learning process. In 
other words, it is a process of differ- 
entiation. Vocational counseling is no 
exception. 

Now every individual, including 
adolescents, gets along pretty smoothly 
in this world if (1) he can make any 
and all differentiations necessary, and 
(2) he has a phenomenal self adequate 
enough to accept all differentiations. 
To put it another way, so long as the 
world out there makes sense to him, 
he feels pretty good, and so long as he 
is able to integrate and handle what- 
ever comes along, all is well. 

Of course, this is not always so. Fre- 
quently the adolescent finds himself 
unable to handle what is facing him. 

One of our functions as counselors 
is to furnish the kind of atmosphere in 
which any and all differentiations can 
be made and to help the individual form 
a phenomenal self capable of handling 
these new differentiations. 

All this, of course, will depend on 
our counseling skills. If, for example, 
sixteen-year-old Harry’s vocational 
choice is complicated by the fact that he 
has deep hostility toward his father, 
and he is actually able to recognize 
(differentiate) this in the counseling 
relationship, we then have the respon- 
sibility to help Harry form a picture 
of himself which will enable him to 
accept this perception. 

It might be pointed out that this 
discussion makes vocational counseling 
seem awiully complicated. Actually, of 
course, human beings are awfully com- 
plicated. This should cause us to walk 
a bit gently, to “take it easy.” For the 
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vocational choice may prove to be a 
major factor in determining the nature 
of his future. 


The Vocational Choice as a New Dimension 
of the Self-Concept 

One of the psychological reasons we 
have for considering vocational choice 
an important event in the life of the 
young person is that it adds a new di- 
mension to the self-concept. 

In our culture we place a great deal 
of stress on what we hope to become. 
In talking with a six-year-old, we are 
apt to ask, “And what are you going to 
be when you grow up?” Toy depart- 
ments display nurse’s kits, physician’s 
bags, soldier equipment, and other 
adult-centered toys. The implication is 
that the vocational element is, or might 
be, quite important. 

An adolescent without any vocational 
plans may be quite unhappy, even if he 
will not admit it. The so-called period 
of “storm and stress” of adolescence is 
often the result of a behavioral field 
which is not clearly structured. This is 
another way of saying that the individ- 
ual does not know where he is going. 

How often we observe a passive, 
“tired,” carefree adolescent sparkle 
with serious intention once he has 
found a vocational goal! Even on the 
college level, frequently students come 
with personal problems which seem to 
have absolutely nothing to do with vo- 
cational plans or decisions. They are 
concerned about study habits, or a feel- 
ing of “unhappiness,” or one of a thou- 
sand other problems. Frequently, the 
counselor asks, “By the way, what’s 
your major field?” In answer to this 
query we often hear, “Well, that's 
really it! If I only knew what I wanted 
to do! That’s really the problem!” And 
frequently that is really the problem! 

The teenager who decides, realistical- 
ly and under guidance, that he is going 
to become a physician, or a lawyer, or 


a minister, adds a dimension to the 
perceived self. The /-am-a-physician- 
to-be becomes a part of the perceived 
self and may even go deep enough to 
become part of the self-concept itself. 


One of the functions we have is to 
help make the choice a realistic one. 
Once an unwise decision is made and 
integrated, it is difficult to change. If 
the I-am-a-physician-to-be becomes a 
part of the self-concept it cannot be 
abandoned without leaving psychologi- 
cal scars. If we see it as part of the 
self-concept, we can realize that to lose 
this dimension is to lose a part of the 
self. This is unbearable when we re- 
member that above all else we wish to 
maintain and enhance this phenomenal 
self. 


It might do us well to think of voca- 
tional guidance as the furnishing of 
materials to be differentiated, and vo- 
cational counseling as a process where- 
by the person is able to differentiate 
safely and to handle all such differen- 
tiations. Through encouragement and 
friendly support we might help the 
youth to form a self-concept capable of 
handling the mountain of information 
we often feed him. Our programs of 
testing, our sermonizing, our examples, 
our attempts to communicate informa- 
tion about vocations, furnish the young 
person with an opportunity to differ- 
entiate. The added factors of a good 
home life, or a warm counseling rela- 
tionship, may help to form a healthy 
and realistic self-concept which will be 
open to the vocational problem. 


But we cannot expect one hundred 
per cent success. And we ought to ap- 
preciate the fact that what appears im- 
portant and vital to us as counselors 
may be quite drab and irrelevant to the 
adolescent preoccupied with the job of 
maintaining and enhancing the per- 
ceived self right now! 
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The specific function of the pastor in voca- 
tional counseling is basically a religious one. 
He can help his parishioner see the religious 
principles involved in his chosen vocation and 
emphasize the dignity and importance of his 
chosen work. 


The Pastor’s Role With Job-Related Problems 


The Importance of the Job 
oe the working week a per- 
son’s job fills half or more of his 
waking hours. Many of the remaining 
hours are spent preparing for work, 
traveling to it, returning home, or rest- 
ing from that labor. A man’s work 
often matches his home or his church 
in importance to him. A housewife’s 

role may fill her day completely. 

A job may represent many things to 
us besides being our way of earning a 
living: Practically everyone, whether 
he is aware of it or not, uses his job 
to satisfy personal ego needs, since 
these needs permeate his as well as 
all other phases of daily life. In his 
work a person may dominate, create, 
win approval, avoid censure, serve oth- 
ers, make friends, work off hostili- 
ty, escape from a more disagreeable 
environment, or achieve greatness. 
These and many more motives can be 
observed in ourselves or in others as 
we perform our daily jobs. 

Training young people to take their 
places in the world of work is recog- 
nized as a major goal of our educa- 
tional program. When a young adult 
finishes his training and begins an 
occupation, he, and society with him, 
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looks on those former years as only 
preparation for a job. Now he’s really 
living! This unspoken attitude of so- 
ciety explains why young people find 
it so easy to leave school to go to 
work. They are reaching for adult- 
hood. In their work these young adults 
establish their places in the world. 
Small wonder then that job mal- 
adjustments can be so important. Los- 
ing a job, being in work that is dis- 
liked, not being able to achieve as 
high a level of status or income as is 
desired (or is expected of one by 
significant others), having strong per- 
sonal needs which remain unsatisfied 
because of the job—these can be very 
frustrating because they strike close 
to the center of a man’s value system. 


Some Job-Related Problems and 
Their Causes 
Certain historical developments 
helped create some of these problems. 
Chief of these would be the industrial 
revolution which gradually brought on 
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the use of machines, the more efficient 
use of human labor, and a mushroom- 
ing variety of ways for man to earn 
his living. Where there may have been 
30 or 40 occupations 500 years ago, 
there are now over 20,000 and more 
are added every year. The choice of a 
vocation has become much more dif- 
ficult than it was even a generation 
ago because there are more and more 
jobs from which to choose. 

Industrialization also had a pro- 
found effect on the nature of the work 
itself. In the older handcraft tradition, 
one man, with great skill from long 
apprentice training, made the whole 
product himself from start to finish. 
In the interest of efficiency, these same 
jobs were divided into many simple 
tasks, each of which could be learned 
easily. These tasks quickly became 
habits which gave a rapid production 
rate early in the man’s employment, 
and lowered the cost of production. 
Competitive economics tends to re- 
quire this kind of efficiency. In hu- 
man terms, however, this process 
usually destroys the interest of the 
worker in what he is doing. The auto- 
matic repetition of a simple task makes 
our worker more like a machine. 

How widespread is this problem? 
About 40 per cent of our population 
are working in jobs classed as semi- 
skilled or unskilled. In these one man 
can easily substitute for another, since 
almost anyone can learn one of these 
jobs in a few days or at most a few 
weeks. Because of their easy replacea- 
bility, such positions are inherently in- 
secure. The union movements came to 
power partly because they were able 
to counteract some of this insecurity 
through their seniority rules. 

Enlightened management, also real- 
izing the de-humanizing effect of these 
routine jobs, has been trying to make 
the work environment more pleasant 
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for their employees, yet still keeping 
the benefits of extreme specialization 
in the job tasks. Better lighting, air 
conditioning, attempts to control noise, 
and providing music to entertain and 
divert the worker have been used in 
many factories. Also more distant 
benefits have been widely adopted, 
such as sick leave, hospital insurance, 
pension plans, promotions by seniori- 
ty, and higher pay. These aspects of 
job security are usually obtained first 
by the union in its contract negotia- 
tions. 

In recent years management has be- 
come more aware of the need for a 
“favorable image” of their company in 
the eyes of the public. The company 
tries to cultivate this in each commu- 
nity starting with their own employees. 
Coffee breaks, bowling leagues, Christ- 
mas parties, the end-of-the-year bonus, 
a company paper, suggestion pro- 
grams, these are a few of the devices 
now used to help an employee know 
and like his co-workers and his com- 
pany and to identify with it. Gener- 
ally these efforts have been quite suc- 
cessful. On a simple and routine job 
the worker is seldom proud of the job 
itself, but is frequently proud of the 
company and its position in the com- 
munity. For example, when someone 
says, “I work for Blank!” react posi- 
tively. Respond, “I hear that’s a won- 
derful company to work for.” Don’t 
ask him what his job is unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary, for he may not be 
as proud of that. 

In our present culture most people 
expect advancement. Workers in all 
types and levels of jobs confidently ex- 
pect their situation to be better five 
years from now than it is today. They 
may seek higher pay, more respon- 
sibility, higher level skills, or easier 
work—but unless some of these things 
are happening, a man often will con- 
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sider himself an occupational failure. 
At these times, he may turn to his pas- 
tor in his discouragement. 

Those in semi-skilled and unskilled 
jobs are not the only people who fail 
to find their work interesting or chal- 
lenging. At every level there are in- 
dividuals who are bored, or fearful, or 
disinterested in their occupation. This 
is a greater problem for those in high- 
er level positions because society ex- 
pects them to remain in their field. A 
man’s family and his present and 
potential employers particularly, ques- 
tion his reasons for wanting to change. 
This may be another problem which 
causes a man to seek counseling. 


EOPLE look on the world of work 

as providing various levels of pres- 
tige or status. Studies of this job sta- 
tus hierarchy have found that it re- 
mains quite stable over a period of 
years despite many changes in the 
working world. When young people 
are first planning their vocations they 
almost always name jobs at the higher 
end of this status scale. For example, 
over half of a class of high school 
sophomores will typically choose jobs 
at the professional level. Since less 
than five per cent of our population 
actually work in the professions, many 
eventually must lower their sights. Un- 
fulfilled parental ambitions often enter 
in here as subtle yet strong forces in- 
fluencing a youngster’s choice of pro- 
fessional goals, and when this is 
leavened by the normal tendency to 
rebel from parental influences, choos- 
ing a suitable vocation is often very 
difficult. High school and college coun- 
selors frequently have to deal with this 
problem. When this same person be- 
comes dissatisfied with his job in later 
years, these youthful goals may rise up 
to haunt him. He may regret that he 
quit school to go to work, or that he 


did not study harder, and may yearn 
for the income and status he might 
have had. Pastors may see problems 
like these. 

At least three influences have great- 
ly increased the competition for avail- 
able places in college. These are: (1) 
getting talented youngsters properly 
trained in our space age technology; 
(2) a view of college training as the 
pathway to success; (3) an increased 
college age population. Since our col- 
leges can not expand as quickly as the 
demand on their services, this problem 
will become more critical. College 
admissions officials are being more 
choosy about whom they will accept. 
Because the high school record is the 
best single predictor of college grades, 
those in the lower half of their high 
school class find it difficult to gain 
admission to college. Parents and 
teachers now put an unusual amount 
of pressure on students to settle down 
and get good marks as far back as their 
junior high school years. This, of 
course, affects the vocational choice 
and the subsequent career of our ado- 
lescents. At the junior high level a 
student is flexible and can work di- 
rectly toward his goal, but at such a 
tender age his choice is more difficult 
because he lacks maturity of judgment, 
knowledge, and experience of the 
world of work. 

Job maladjustments may stem from 
a variety of causes, many rooted in the 
realities of our way of life. A man may 
need to change jobs because the busi- 
ness is failing and the factory is 
closing down. The industrial revolu- 
tion complicated the world of work, 
making job choices more difficult and 
spawning many very simple, routine 
jobs which lack challenge and are basi- 
cally uninteresting. Union and manage- 
ment efforts have eased much of the 
insecurity of these jobs, given much 
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better working conditions, and a feel- 
ing of pride in their company, but the 
basic problem of uninteresting work 
remains unchanged. Each person and 
his problems are different, and this 
provides the interest and challenge of 
counseling with them. Some difficul- 
ties may be symptomatic of problems 
within the person, showing up in poor 
personal-social adjustment. He may be 
unable to accept the authority of his 
foreman, or feel superior to his co- 
workers, and alienate them by showing 
it. Some of these problems the client 
will carry with him into whatever job 
he takes unless he can be helped to 
grow into more mature attitudes. A 
pastor may see people whose common 
problem is low-level, uninteresting 
work. He may also be approached by 
those at all job levels for other reasons 
—failure to advance, ambitions higher 
than can be achieved, mistakes in vo- 
cational choice, or feeling trapped in 
a present position. These are some of 
the job-related problems that may be 
brought to the pastor’s study. 


How a Pastor Can Help 


A Sympathetic Listener. The first 
service a pastor can give is to hear all 
about the client’s problem in an under- 
standing way. A person does not easily 
share his problem with his pastor, a 
comparative stranger, unless it is both- 
ering him a great deal. At the start of 
the interview this may not seem true, 
since the client may seem never to get 
to the subject. At this point he is sizing 
up his counselor, possibly by bringing 
up some minor problem. Is this pastor 
able to understand, and empathize, and 
accept, yet withhold judgment? When 
he is satisfied that his counselor can 
be trusted, the problem may be told, 
often with a burst of emotion. The 
mere telling of his troubles frequently 
brings a sense of relief bordering on 


elation. This unburdening or catharsis 
tends to release the strong emotions 


interwoven with his problem and allow 


his intellect to see it more clearly, and 
perhaps solve it. 

If the interview time is up at this 
point, as often happens, a few pre- 
cautions need to be taken to preserve 
a good relationship for subsequent 
interviews. For most adults, pouring 
out their feelings to another is some- 
thing rarely done. Many have not ex- 
hibited such intense feelings to another 
since their childhood troubles were 
brought to mother’s knee. Between 
interviews the client questions the wis- 
dom of what he has done. “What does 
he think of me, a supposedly mature 
adult!” he thinks to himself as he re- 
grets his loss of control over his feel- 
ings. The pastor can try to avoid this 
reaction as he closes that first inter- 
view. Emphasizing the strict confi- 
dence in which he will keep everything 
that he has said, he might also say, 
“It’s good to talk things over with 
someone you can trust. We all would 
be better off if we could do this, too.” 

To improve the counseling relation- 
ship in interviews-to-come, the pastor 
might also suggest some appropriate 
task between interviews, such as gath- 
ering further information on his situa- 
tion. The minister will want to give 
the impression that they are working 
together on this problem. Even though 
it may seem simple to the pastor, the 
counselee’s situation must have seemed 
unsolvable to him or he would not have 
brought it to the clergyman for help. 
The pastor should not attempt to solve 
the problem in an off-hand way, but 
rather lead the counselee to see his 
own solution, and to feel that he 
thought of it. His confidence in being 
able to handle future decisions depends 
on solving this one himself, even 
though helped by the counseling proc- 
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ess. In later interviews the counselor 
may find that his emotions are still 
obscuring his problem. Further cathar- 
sis, with the pastor reflecting his feel- 
ings back to him, will be needed. 

Realistic Viewpoint. Having 
someone not personally involved listen 
to one’s story is useful because he can 
point out realistic factors that might 
go unnoticed because of one’s neces- 
sarily biased viewpoint. For example: 
the pastor might be able to suggest 
why other people involved in this situ- 
ation act the way they do. The client 
often overlooks, or de-emphasizes 
some parts of the situation while dis- 
torting the importance of other parts. 
Because the counselor has a wider 
background and experience, and is not 
personally involved, he can see things 
more realistically. This is a valuable 
part of the counselor’s role. In the 
give-and-take of the interview the 
pastor’s views should be available, pos- 
sibly as a tentative explanation for the 
client to absorb, and perhaps later to 
bring out as the counselee’s own idea. 
Forcing an interpretation on the client 
is wrong, since it will only tend to 
alienate him and do no good if he is 
not ready to accept the pastor’s views. 
Many people are not able to put 
themselves in someone else’s place, and 
see things from another’s viewpoint, 
but it is a goal to work for here. This 
ability is required by the counselor in 
building empathy with his client. If 
the client could also learn to do this 
in his interaction with other people, it 
would help him with this situation and 
help prevent future problems. 

Suggest Resources or Plans. Many 
difficult problems are not solved be- 
cause the person does not know enough 
about the resources available. Some- 
times a person has fixated on an un- 
desirable plan of action when other 
and better possibilities have not been 
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considered. Telling him about or re- 
ferring him to resources which can 
help him more directly is another valu- 
able service the pastor can give. He 
might also suggest new plans of action 
to the client, and by discussing and 
exploring these together the problem 
may be satisfactorily resolved. 

A logical analysis suggests that there 
are only a limited number of ways in 
which a vocational problem might be 
solved. These are outlined here to pro- 
vide a framework in which the pastor 
might consider a client’s ideas: 

(1) He may start over in a new 
occupation. This is a very drastic 
change. In his frustration it is often 
the first thing the client thinks of, but 
such a change usually should be the 
last thing he actually does. Earnings 
and his standard of living are frequent- 
ly lowered, at least temporarily, some- 
times permanently. Since valuable 
training and experience are often lost 
by such a change, society tends to put 
roadblocks in the way. At higher level 
jobs changes of occupation are much 
more important and difficult to make, 
but at the lower end of the job scale 
the jobs are almost interchangeable so 
that questions of seniority with the 
company must be considered. 

Counseling about changes of this 
sort should be done by trained voca- 
tional counseling psychologists who 
can use and interpret standardized 
measures of aptitude, interest, person- 
ality, and abilities. Such counselors try 
also to keep up to date on the ever- 
changing future outlook, training re- 
quirements, nature of the work, and 
sources of job openings in a wide 
variety of fields. Such a specialty is 
beyond the scope of pastoral coun- 
selors, and should not be attempted 
by them. 

In addition to pastors not having 
the specialized skill and knowledge, 
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their role as moral leader of their 
congregation would probably bias 
them against considering equally the 
full range of jobs in the world of work. 
Referral resources which a pastor may 
have access to are: high school or col- 
lege counseling services, the counselors 
in the local employment service offices, 
or possibly vocational rehabilitation 
counselors. 

(2) He may change employers but 
remain within the occupation. In high- 
er level jobs a move such as this is 
also a fairly drastic change. Advance- 
ment in many firms seems to go with 
seniority. Even where it does not, 
loyalty to the company is an intangible 
factor which is seriously considered by 
those in a position to hire or promote. 
In lower level jobs, however, moves 
like this are common and cause no 
comment. In Minnesota, for example, 
laborers in seasonal jobs like construc- 
tion, farming, mining, or lumbering, 
look for indoor factory jobs for the 
winter. Many return to outdoor work 
when spring weather opens up the out- 
door jobs again. Salesmen frequently 
change companies seeking a product 
that will sell better, or a better com- 
mission rate. Such a pattern is more 
or less acceptable in their field. In 
general, a change of employer is ac- 


ceptable if a definite advancement is: 


involved. In those occupations where 
there are more job openings than 
qualified workers, employers bid up 
the salary and other benefits trying to 
attract employees who are suitably 
trained, and such people may frequent- 
ly change jobs with advancement each 
time. Such shortages seldom occur in 
lower level jobs, since new workers 
are too easily trained to allow such a 
shortage to exist very long. 

(3) He may change jobs within the 
company. This is a pattern which is 
much more acceptable since it allows 


the client to retain his seniority, and 
yet usually gives him some variation 
of duties or of working associates. 
With many higher level jobs one finds 
quite a range of duties, and the person 
has some choice so he can spend more 
of his time on the aspect of the work 
he enjoys most. For example, some 
ministers concentrate on preparing 
polished sermons, while others might 
emphasize more their youth work, or 
pastoral calling, or even counseling. 
In the same way engineers, lawyers, 
teachers, physicians, or even top level 
executives can partially make over 
their present job to the image they 
want it to have, or find jobs within 
their profession which fit their desired 
role. On jobs at lower levels, most 
companies will be glad to shift a man 
around within their organization if he 
is a good reliable worker. 

(4) He may stay in his present job. 
Sometimes a change of job is not pos- 
sible for a variety of reasons. The 
client may have to live with his prob- 
lem job. These situations occur quite 
often and several approaches might be 
suggested. The client can use his work 
as his source of income only, while 
obtaining his satisfactions from volun- 
teer and spare time activities. Hobbies, 
clubs and organizations, personal con- 
tacts with friends—all are ways of 
satisfying personal needs outside of 
working hours. There is an almost 
endless list of special interest groups 
to get in touch with. Many have their 
own national organizations, magazines, 
etc. This is one way to satisfy needs 
left unmet by a job. The client can, by 
spare time activities, sublimate those 
needs. 

(5) He may change himself. Such 
a possibility almost never occurs to the 
client, but is often the most obvious 
need to an experienced counselor. 
Sometimes central to a man’s job prob- 
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lem are certain immature attitudes 
which, if corrected, would help him a 
great deal. Personality patterns are 
not completely fixed, but are constant- 
ly although gradually changing as time 
passes. With a highly motivated client, 
and a skilled counselor, this needed 
change of attitude might be helped 
along through a series of counseling 
interviews. Perhaps a load of guilt 
feeling is poisoning his relations with 
others. He may not be able to tolerate 
anyone in authority because he has not 
finished working through his adoles- 
cent rebellion from parental authority 
figures. Attention here should be fo- 
cused on the attitude as it shows itself 
at the reality level. Such counseling is 
difficult and time-consuming, and the 
chances for success are often not good. 
If the pastor is not trained in psycho- 
therapy, such clients should be referred 
to a psychiatrist or a psychologist with 
much training. 

(6) He may withdraw from work 
altogether. At the top of our economic 
scale some individuals are financially 
able to retire at an early age. Their 
decision to retire may be prompted by 
some type of vocational problem, al- 
though few counseling clients would 
be in this fortunate position. At the 
lower end of the scale some also stop 
working because of job problems, but 
these workers are then either support- 
ed by welfare agencies, or live on “skid 
row,” getting by on as little income as 
they can. Neither type of withdrawal is 
a real solution to a job problem. It is 
listed here as one possibility in order 
to make the analysis complete. 

Suggest Appropriate Religious 
Principles for His Use. Inter-personal 
conflicts are frequently a part of, or 


aggravated by, problem situations in 
the vocational realm as in other areas. 
These aspects of the situation lend 
themselves to the pastor’s more tradi- 
tional counseling role; how the client 
can put religious principles into prac- 
tice in his dealings with others on the 
job. Here are some precepts which 
might appropriately apply in the area 
of vocational problems : 


Emphasize the dignity and importance 
of all types of work. 

Suggest the application of the “Gold- 
en Rule” in work and in all daily living. 

Encourage the counselee to do more 
than is expected of him. 

Demonstrate the principle of love for 
neighbor as it applies to the job. 


Pastors should feel most at home 
here and be able to present these and 
other religious precepts as they fit a 
particular situation. This is the role the 
client would most expect his pastor to 
fill. 


Summary 

In the vocational realm a pastor can 
help a client resolve his problems in 
a variety of ways. Realizing he has a 
sympathetic and understanding listen- 
er, the client can get a feeling of relief 
by talking out his problems and ex- 
pressing his feelings about them. As a 


less biased observer, the pastor shows 


him the reality of his situation, and 
suggests other resources or new plans 
of possible action. The pastoral coun- 
selor might also suggest appropriate 
religious principles that should im- 
prove attitudes and help make smooth- 
er relationships with people on his job 
and elsewhere. Through this kind of 
counseling help, the client might be led 
to see his own solution. 


I HAVE striven hard neither to laugh at any of man’s doings nor to detest 
nor cry about them, but only to understand them.—Sprnoza 


ii 


The thoughtful minister will himself be often 
perplexed and wonder how a man may find his 
proper calling in life; he will use all of his 
sympathy, intelligence, knowledge, and skill to 


help the person. 


Thoughts on Vocational Testing and Counseling 
By the Religious Counselor 


OU PAUSE a moment and utter 

a quick prayer. In just a moment, 
a young student will come through 
that door and he’ll say something like 
this—“‘I'd like to take some of those 
vocational aptitude tests I heard you 
were giving.” It will all look very rou- 
tine to the fellow down the hall, but to 
you and to this boy these will be se- 
rious moments. 

He walks in and he says it just about 
the way you thought he would. You 
take out the tests he wants—the Flana- 
gan Aptitude Classification Tests and 
the Kuder Preference Record. You 
get him to check on the aptitude tests 
the areas in which he would be inter- 
ested. He’s getting ready to take a 
test but you are getting ready to build 
a friendship through which in all hum- 
bleness you hope God will be at work. 

During the tests, you find time to 
chat a little. You size him up, and he 
is sizing you. You know that uncon- 
sciously he is asking such questions 
as “Can I trust him?” “How much 
shall I reveal to him about myself?” 
What he doesn’t know is that you are 
Saying to yourself, “How can I win 
his trust and friendship?” You know 
you'll never really be able to help him 
if you don’t. 


DON L. CLARK 


Resident Counselor 
University of Florida 
(Murphree Area) 


During the next several visits, you 
put him together with other groups 
you are testing, but you keep working 
to get that confidence. 

When all the test results are in, you 
make an appointment and you breathe 
that prayer again. “How did I do?” he 
asks when he comes in. “You’re anx- 
ious to see the results,” you answer. 
You knew that would be one of the 
first responses, so you take out the 
test grades and give him a quick look. 
He won’t understand, but that doesn’t 
matter; you have other things to do 
first. 

“John, as I explained to you, these 
tests are not foolproof. They aren’t 
perfect. They will give you a general 
picture as to your abilities to do a job 
as well as your interests, but they don’t 
tell you how you really feel about some 
things. How about telling me a little 
about yourself. What are some of the 
things you have been thinking about 
doing and how long have you thought 
of them and what do your folks do?” 
You ask him several questions in or- 
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Carl Gustav Jung 


Carl Gustav Jung, the last of 
the triumvirate of the founders 
of modern psychiatry—Freud, 
Jung, and Adler—died in his 
sleep on June 6, 1961, at his home 
at Kiisnacht-Zurich, Switzerland. 
He was eighty-five years old. 
Jung, a descendant of generations 
of Swiss Reformed Church pas- 
tors, was profoundly interested 
and concerned with the relation- 
ship of religion and its meaning 
to man—religion generally and 
Christian doctrine particularly. 
He stressed that religious symbols 
were actually the source of the 
archetypes which were basically 
the unconscious determinants of 
man’s behavior. Because of this 
profound concern by Dr. Jung 
with religion, we will be publish- 
ing in an early issue an evaluation 
by Seward Hiltner of Jung’s con- 
tribution to psychology generally 
and to pastoral psychology in 
particular. 


der that he may move in any direction. 
This mustn’t become a question and 
answer game. 

He leans back a little and tries to 
relax. “I’m really sorta mixed up. I 
don’t know what I want.” His an- 
swers are halting at first, carefully 
phrased to get your reaction. You’re 
relaxed, so he goes on. The conver- 
sation drops to a deeper level and you 
listen. You're listening now, not just 
to what he is saying but to the feel- 
ings that lie behind these words, and 
you respond accordingly. He struggles 
hard to make himself clear to you. and 
you realize that as he does, he is be- 
coming clear to himself. 


onan the time you set aside is 
gone before you know it and you 


September 


know he still has much that he needs 
to examine, you say, “John, you’ve 
brought up some things today that we 
both feel are pretty important. We 
can’t settle your whole life in forty- 
five minutes. Personally, I feel it 
would be worth spending a little more 
time on. What do you say we get to- 
gether next Tuesday at the same time 
and go over this a little more?” He 
thinks it’s a good idea so you make an- 
other appointment. 

As he goes out, you ponder for a 
moment about what Luther and Paul 
had said regarding a man’s vocation, 
You wonder to yourself, “How does 
a man find his calling in life?” There 
are so many factors, so many things to 
consider. There was that voung girl 
the other day, for instance. She wanted 
to be a model. As she talked it over 
with you, you remember how surprised 
you both were when she blurted out: 
“T guess I really want to wear fancy 
clothes and be a big shot to prove to 
Mother I can. Then she’ll have to pay 
attention to me.” And the tears fol- 
lowed. Jean came by the other day to 
let you know she had decided to he 
an English teacher. She said this was 
how she really felt down inside her- 
self now that the other was out of her 
system. 

Then there was Bill, the ministerial 
student. You marvelled, feeling cer- 
tain it was the Holy Spirit revealing 
truth to him as he sat in your office 
that day with great beads of perspira- 
tion pouring down his face as he put 
into words what he had never said 
even to himself before, “You know, I 
went into the ministry because Dad 
thought so much of that older brother 
of mine who is a preacher. God didn’t 
call me—Dad did!” It was a real re 
lief to you when he came back the next 
week and said, “I settled it with God 
this past week. I’m His minister now. 
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I was scared last time we talked, but 
I’m glad it’s off my chest. I won’t be 
haunted any more. I’m God’s man 
now, not Dad’s.” 


WONDER again—‘How 
does God ever help us find our- 
selves? There are so many things in- 
volved.” 

You come out of your daydream and 
you take John’s file and deliberately 
put it away. You forget John, not be- 
cause you are hardened, but because 
you need to remind yourself that you 
are not God, and the final outcome 
will be between Him and John. You’ve 
given your best. 

John comes back the next week and 
his story is much like the rest. “You 
know, sir, I don’t have much con- 
fidence in myself. My father always 
said I was pretty stupid around the 
farm. I guess I am.” Your own 
thoughts flash to the tests—mechani- 
cal ability, practically zero; mathe- 
matics, 5th percentile; literary abili- 
ties and interests, high. “I didn’t like 
to work; I liked to sneak off and 
read.” 

The pieces begin to fit together. 
Again you feel certain in your own 
mind that God is at work revealing 
truth. Slowly, as he talks and ex- 
amines the test grades, John begins 
to see it, too. “You know, I guess I 
was just stupid in the things my fa- 
ther thought I should be good at. He 
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This concise manual surveys the field 
of psychology for the clergyman, 
offering a practical approach to the 
many phases of pastoral counseling. 
Especially helpful are listings of 
resources and agencies where clergy- 
men and parishioners can get neces- 


sary help. 
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wants me to be an engineer. Hey! 
Maybe I’m not so dumb after all!” 
And away he goes. Of course, it may 
be several visits later before he puts 
it all together and, in the meantime, 
he’ll surprise you with insights you 
never thought of. Again, you wonder 
how God gets us to our calling—there 
are so many things involved. You 
think for just a moment that you’re 
glad you aren’t God, and you put the 
file away just to remind yourself. 


THE PURPOSE of education is not happiness; it is not social integration; 

it is neither for democracy, nor for any other social or political system. Its 
purpose is, at once, the discipline of the mind for its own sake; these ends are 
to be achieved through the mastery of fundamental subjects which cluster around 
language and number, the two chief instruments by which man knows himself 
and understands his relation to the world—ALLEN Tate, American poet, as 


reported in the “Minneapolis Star” 
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It is of prime importance for the minister to 
have an estimate of the personality development 
of the young person who is at the age when 
vocational counseling is indicated; when the 
choice of school, jobs, etc., begins to occupy his 


serious attention. 


Vocational Guidance Materials and Services 
Available to the Local Pastor 


HE AVERAGE minister learns 

early in his career that he must do 
many kinds of counseling. One of these 
is vocational counseling for which 
most ministers have not been specifi- 
cally prepared. Often, however, there 
is local help available if he knows how 
and where to seek it. Success in the 
ministry demands that the minister do 
well in certain specified areas, such as 
preaching and administrative work. 
There is sometimes the danger of a 
halo effect, so that he grows to think 
of himself as an excellent marital coun- 
selor, an authority on public education, 
and an effective person in the area of 
vocational guidance. Vocational guid- 
ance workers have sometimes looked 
with suspicion upon the Church when 
it worked in this area. They seem to 
have had several fears of the Church: 
that it would be poorly informed ; that 
it would not abide by its limitations; 
and that it would not work with other 
people in this field. Our hope is that 
this article may present some sugges- 
tions which are simple, practical, us- 
able, and safe for the minister of aver- 
age training. The writer hopes that it 
might have a few suggestions for the 
minister who is searching for available 
resources to meet his obligations in 


CLIFFORD E. DAVIS 


Church Vocations’ Counselor 
Board of Christian Education 
United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


counseling with his young people in 
the area of vocation. 

It is written with several basic as- 
sumptions in mind: 1. Vocational 
guidance in its best sense is part of a 
long-range program starting in early 
childhood. 2. The minister is one of 
several people working with the indi- 
vidual. He must know who the others 
are and how to work effectively with 
them. 3. He must be conscious of the 
necessity for vocational guidance for 
those who are not going to college. 
Most of the effort in the field of voca- 
tional guidance is directed toward 
college people. 

Any concern with vocational guid- 
ance would include attention to intelli- 
gence, interest, personality, and the 
special aptitudes of the individual. The 
Church can influence the development 
of at least two of these areas: person- 
ality and interests; and can _ possibly 
have some effect upon the intellectual 
development. Some of the suggestions 
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here will concern themselves with the 
whole range of public school life, so 
that we shall be concerned with guid- 
ance during the developmental period 
and not merely during the decision- 
making period, when it is often too 
late to make the changes which might 
be very much desired in order to fit 
an individual for some specific line of 
work. 


The Church is concerned with the 
intellectual development of the child 
more than it sometimes realizes. This 
is, of course, not true if the Church is 
going to accept the narrow definition 
of intelligence as something which 
correlates highly with classroom per- 
formance, and not very well with vo- 
cational success and social activity out- 
side the classroom. In our zeal to 
establish statistical correlations and to 
estimate scholastic performances, we 
have sometimes lost sight of the basic 
concepts of the work of the early men 
in this field. It might be helpful to 
recall that Binet originally placed 
much emphasis on the faculty of judg- 
ment : 


Tq judge well, to comprehend well, to 
reason well, these are the essential ac- 
tivities of intelligence. A person may 
be a moron or an imbecile if he is lack- 
ing in judgment; but with good judg- 
ment he can never be either. Indeed the 
rest of the intellectual faculties seem of 
little importance in comparison with 
judgment . . . As a result of all this 
investigation, in the scale which we 
present we accord the first place to 
judgment; that which is of importance 
to us is not certain errors which the 
subject commits, but absurd errors, 
which prove that he lacks judgment. }- 


Is MORE modern settings, David 
Wechsler has attempted to deal 


1. Binet, Alfred: Les Idees Modernes sur les 
Enfants. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 1909. 
Pp. 346. 


with this matter of judgment in meas- 
uring the intelligence of both adults 
and children. Unfortunately in many 
of the group tests available, this faculty 
is not considered. The resulting meas- 
ure of so-called intelligence is very 
good indeed for predicting classroom 
performance, but not nearly so ade- 
quate in predicting vocational and 
social performance. 

There have been many studies sug- 
gesting a rise in intelligence with a 
change of environment. This may be 
partially caused by encouraging the 
child to see generalizations and to 
form judgments of his own, rather 
than an increase in the ability to mem- 
orize nonsense syllables or solve arith- 
metic problems. To my knowledge 
this subject has not been adequately 
studied. 

The minister must be familiar with 
general concepts of individual develop- 
ment. At several points he may be 
called upon to give counsel to the fam- 
ily : when the child enters school ; when 
the child has difficulties in school; 
when the child is planning for college 
and asks specific questions, including 
the request for a recommendation from 
the minister. The minister must have 
some knowledge of intellectual devel- 
opment, but usually has not had the 
training nor the time to administer 
tests himself. He often turns to the 
public school or other agencies in the 
community to get this information. 
This suggests that early in his career 
in any community, he should establish 
adequate relationships with these in- 
stitutions, so that he can turn to them 
for help. He must learn the proper 
questions to ask and the proper atti- 
tude toward workers in these agencies. 
If he asks for I.Q.’s or specific test 
results, he may find these agencies 
reluctant to give such information. If 
he asks for help in deciding whether 
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or not a certain individual is capable 
of doing a certain task, he will usually 
find these agencies cooperative and 
helpful. 

In addition to the public schools, he 
will often find the psychology depart- 
ment of a local university has some 
such service available to the communi- 
ty. In many areas there are public 
agencies offering psychological serv- 
ices. Frequently these groups serve 
industry as well as give private serv- 
ices. He can obtain a list of approved 
agencies from the American Personnel 
& Guidance Association, 1534 O 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
There are various social service agen- 
cies operative in any large community 
in addition to the above suggestions. It 
would be futile to outline these, as they 
vary in different places. The minister 
should acquaint himself with the vari- 
ous social services available so that he 
can refer parishioners to them. These 
agencies are usually under-staffed and 
there is a long waiting list for the 
individual who wishes to avail himself 
of them. The fees are moderate and 
such services are often adequate where 
there is not a problem pressing for 
immediate solution. Before engaging 
in any serious counseling involving 
intelligence, the minister should have 
some estimate of the person’s actual 
ability, and guide his recommendations, 
as well as his counseling, by this 
knowledge. 

In addition to these local services, 
there is some published material which 
the minister can adapt and use in his 
local situation. He might find many 
materials published by Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago 10, Illinois, useful during 
the entire public school life of the in- 
dividual. One church has found it 
helpful, for example, to have a series 
of classes with children about to enter 


September 


first grade. At this class Thurstone’s 
first book in the “Learning to Think” 
series is used. The parents are then 
instructed how to use this at home and 
are urged to continue its use through 
the second and third books of the se- 
ries. The publishers of visual material, 
especially film strips, should be noted 
for films which deal with judgments 
in social situations. There are a num- 
ber of film strips in simple line draw- 
ings which are very effective in dealing 
with pre-school or early school chil- 
dren, encouraging them to exercise 
intelligence in dealing with practical 
social situations. These two sugges- 
tions might well be used in encour- 
aging the development of two of the 
major areas of intelligence as Binet 
originally defined them. 

Most of the above agencies and sug- 
gestions are also available for dealing 
with the other concerns listed earlier 
in this article. The divisions which we 
make here are obviously artificial and 
are made only for the convenience of 
an analysis of the total problem. 


yee NEXT general area of con- 
cern in vocational guidance is that 
of the personality of the individual to 
be counseled. The minister has proba- 
bly been aware of the individual’s per- 
sonality development long before the 
young person has to make a vocational 
decision. He has been aware of the 
place of two other institutions: the 
home and the school. The multiplying 
of social agencies has taken many of 
the functions of all three of the basic 
institutions which formerly dealt with 
this problem. If a child develops a per- 
sonality problem in school, the school 
usually discusses it with the parents. 
The parents often seek help from the 
Church. If it is not cleared up, the 
child is contacted by social workers, 
juvenile court authorities, psychia- 
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trists, and other professionals inter- 
ested in the child’s welfare. No one is 
usually able to deal with the total prob- 
lem, so that the minister has to deal 
with many fragments if he is minister- 
ing to the active needs of this family. 
He must be in touch with these other 
workers, have their respect, and make 
them accept him as part of a team. 

The minister is vitally concerned 
with the personality development of 
these young people as well as those so- 
called “normals” who do not get into 
the hands of the authorities and work- 
ers mentioned above. He may approach 
the understanding of the personality of 
his young people through systematic 
measurement as has been done by Ern- 
est Ligon, or in the traditional, but less 
scientific, method of the Church. It is 
of prime importance for the minister 
to have an estimate of the personality 
development of the young person who 
is at the age when vocational counsel- 
ing is indicated; when the choice of 
school, jobs, etc., begins to occupy his 
serious attention. This is usually ex- 
pected about the junior year in high 
school. 

As suggested above, the community 
resources are too often at a negative 
level. The psychiatrist and various 
psychological clinics are available to 
the person who is in serious trouble— 
either personal or because he has vio- 
lated the law. Many high school and 
even college vocational guidance serv- 
ices have no estimate of the individu- 
personality development. The 
minister then is frequently on his own 
in this important area of the person’s 
life. Here he will be helped consider- 
ably if he has started early. In some 
churches, simple personality tests are 
given every couple of years, and these 
are kept on file and the individual’s 
development is noted. One such pro- 
gram stops after the sixth grade, as 


the person is then approaching the age 
when the social acceptability of the 
items in the test becomes apparent. At 
this point, yearly estimates or ratings 
of behavior by teachers and other lead- 
ers in the church group are made and 
filed. Sometime during the early junior 
high school period, a personal inter- 
view is held with the young person, 
noting his plans and interests at that 
time. The various suggestions men- 
tioned can often be handled by pro- 
fessional people within the Church. 
School teachers, psychologists, social 
workers, and other qualified people 
can assist the minister in carrying out 
such a program. The formal personali- 
ty tests mentioned could be administer- 
ed just as well in the public school, so 
that a cooperative program might be 
set up between the school and Church. 
It is likely that every school will have 
able and interested people to carry on 
such a program. The California Test 
of Personality, published by the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, should be a very 
useful tool for this purpose. 


[E vocational guidance at the junior 
year in high school is meaningful, 
a number of other things have been 
done previously by many people and 
several institutions, which have been 
involved in shaping the child’s life. 
The results of these can be studied in 
several areas which are important in 
vocational guidance, which should 
have as its aim the development of the 
positive aspects of the individual’s 
personality and ability. This same ap- 
proach should have equal value for 
dealing with the whole program of 
juvenile delinquency. Following are 
six areas of concern which the minister 
can note and might find useful. Most 
of these go beyond matters measured 
by psychological tests and are in 
realms of values where the minister 
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should supplement what has been done 
by other institutions. In formulating 
some of these, the writer is indebted 
to Edgar A. Doll, who deals with 
some of these items in his article, “The 
Four 1.Q.s.” 


1. Some estimate of the individual’s 
aspirations and values. This is covered 
in the item referred to by Doll as the 
“inner quest.” The minister’s knowl- 
edge of the family and home life of the 
person, plus personal interviews, as 
noted above, should give him a helpful 
start in this area. There are tests to 
cover such items, but helpful inter- 
viewing and counseling will probably 
go beyond any objective measurement 
at present available. 


2. The balance between the intelli- 
gence and the aspirations of the per- 
son. Here the minister should usually 
get help from the local school to deter- 
mine if the person has the ability to 
carry out the program of education 
which he has proposed for himself. A 
working arrangement with the school 
counselor would give the minister the 
opportunity to encourage persons who 
have chosen wisely, and give counsel 
and encouragement to others who must 
seek other areas of work or education. 


3. An awareness of the obstacles 
which interfere with the development 
of the child’s intellectual potential. The 
beginning could be the contact with 
the school counselor as noted under 
the section above and to inquire in de- 
tail about those who are not fulfilling 
their potential. If the cause is not read- 
ily apparent, the minister should seek 
help from available psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, or public clinics. The failure 
to develop this intellectual potential is 


2.Doll, Edgar A.: “The Four I.Q.s;” Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1957, Vol. 24, pgs. 56- 
57 
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an aspect of juvenile delinquency 
which often goes unnoticed if the in- 
dividual does not give any trouble. 

4. Family life. In the writer’s expe- 
rience, practically all young people 
who have drifted into juvenile delin- 
quency or who have failed markedly in 
achieving their potential have suffered 
some disturbance in their family life. 
This includes all types of friction be- 
tween parents, failure of the parents to 
properly care for the children, econom- 
ic problems, and the lack of proper 
recreational facilities. The minister 
should be aware of this long before the 
person is seeking vocational guidance 
and attempting to deal with the prob- 
lems raised. If he has done a good job 
in his pastoral work, many of these 
problems will never emerge. 

5. General social adjustments. This 
should be noted in a variety of situa- 
tions: how well he adjusts with his 
peers; leadership ability within his 
own age group; leadership and general 
adjustment with other age groups. 
This again may be a bringing together 
of information from several sources. It 
is assumed that the minister would 
get such information from the school, 
from the home, and from the various 
teachers and leaders in the church pro- 
gram who have dealt with this young 
person. 

6. Conventional tests. The objective 
personality tests usually deal with the 
relative strength of so-called “normal 
traits.” If serious disturbances are 
present, the person must of course be 
referred to a psychologist or a psy- 
chiatrist who is able to deal with this 
problem. In estimating the normal 
traits, the help of a school teacher, of 
local counselor, or psychologist would 
be indicated if the minister himself is 
not qualified to use this material. The 
tests themselves have a number of 
limitations and could not be used by 
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an inexperienced person. In the hands 
of an experienced user, they often out- 
line an important area of vocational 
guidance and suggest items that should 
be covered in the counseling situations. 

There are two well known tests to 
note the development of vocational in- 
terests. The Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord is widely used in high schools and 
indicates general areas of interest such 
as scientific, musical, etc. This is usu- 
ally available through the high school, 
and the minister should avail himself 
of it for his counseling purposes. It is 
useful both in individual counseling 
and in carrying out group discussions 
in the church program. The other test 
is the Strong Vocational Interest Test 
which measures interest in individual 
jobs. This usually is of little value be- 
fore the age of seventeen. Even after 
seventeen there is a period of about 
five years in which changes frequently 
occur. 


MINISTER can get some es- 
timate of the person’s general in- 
terest pattern but should not counsel 
as though this were a set pattern. He 
should encourage an open mind and 
a willingness to change if other inter- 
ests develop during the important 
years of growth. In times when there 
is a need for workers in many fields, 
there is the temptation to encourage 
the final choice of an occupation too 
early. The young person should be en- 
couraged not to accept such measure- 
ments as a final measurement, but 
merely as a point in a process of de- 
velopment. He should be encouraged 
to repeat this at intervals of a year or 
two, if he is uncertain about his choice 
of jobs or if there is any possibility of 
a change in his plans. 

In addition to the work which the 
minister does in counseling, it might 
be helpful to set up interviews or es- 
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tablish some contact between the 
young person and successful workers 
in the Church in the area for which 
the young person is planning. This 
might follow some of the patterns set 
by the “career days” in high schools. 
A much neglected area of vocational 
guidance has been that of counseling 
the individual who is not going to col- 
lege. Often such a person is on his own 
from the time he leaves school and 
merely shifts about until he finds 
something which he thinks he will like. 
There is not space to deal with this 
item here aside from making the sug- 
gestion that the minister give it 
thought. He might find it helpful to 
note the new book published by Sci- 
ence Research on counseling with the 
person who is not going to college. 
The minister should be concerned 
with other people and institutions so 
that the young person may make an 
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adequate choice of school and occupa- 
tion. After this choice has been made, 
the Church may well be the most active 
influence in keeping the young per- 
son’s vision alive during the days of 
preparation. When the preparation has 
been completed, the Church has a final 
job to encourage him to move on to 
worthwhile accomplishments in his 
chosen field. The minister can be ac- 
tive, and should be active, in all of 
these areas. He is not attempting to do 
the job himself, but should be aware 
of the community help which is availa- 
ble in diagnosing and guiding along the 
way. He shares with many people and 
agencies the satisfaction of a counsel- 
ing job when it has been well done. 

The following are some of the 
agencies and publishers which the 
minister should know and find help- 
ful : 


Schools 

Vocational counselors in high 
school; psychology departments and 
vocational guidance clinics in colleges. 
Hospitals 

Psychiatric clinics. 


Guidance Centers 

Get approved list published by Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1534 O Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


Social Service Agencies 

The minister should familiarize him- 
self with ones available in his commu- 
nity, especially those dealing with child 
welfare and family life problems. 


Individuals 

_He should obtain personal knowl- 
edge of competent psychologists and 
psychiatrists who are available in the 
community. 


Publishers 

The following publishers have mate- 
rial which will be helpful in some phase 
of the minister’s guidance program: 

Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Il- 
linois. 

American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1534 O St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Mental Health Materials Center, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

McKinley Foundation Publications, 
809 South Fifth St., Champaign, Il 
linois. 

New York State Society for Mental 
Health, 105 East 22nd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 


California Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Califor- 


nia. 

U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Sheridan Supply Company, P. O. 
Box 837, Beverly Hills, California. 

Human Relations Aids, 104 East 
25 St., New York 10, N. Y. 

B’Nai B’Rith, B’Nai B’Rith Bldg, 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, 6, D. C. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


P SYCHOANALYSIS has regeatedly tried to explain objects and the 

recognition of them as a projection of one’s own tendencies. That means 
putting the cart before the horse. There is a world and there are love objects 
which impress the individual and give rise to certain tendencies in him .. . 
We need an outer world, we want to have power over this outer world, we 
want to re-create this world into its true self—Paut ScHILDER 
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The minister’s role in the cemmunity, his mem- 
bership in a religious fellowship, and his own 
educational preparation requires that he con- 
sider educational guidance as one of his impor- 


tant functions. 


Educational Guidance as a Function of the Pastor 


ITH the growing technical and 
academic requirements presently 
being placed on the preparation of 
Protestant clergymen, it may appear 
rather presumptuous to include still an- 
other. The pastoral psychology move- 
ment has indicated with sharp insist- 
ence the necessity for a minister to 
understand something about the areas 
of psychology and psychiatry. To many 
pastors, and to several religious denom- 
inations, clinical pastoral training has 
become a firm reality and a necessary 
aspect of a clergyman’s education. 
These new and at times highly techni- 
cal requirements must be obtained 
along with the traditional emphases on 
biblical, homiletical, and other ecclesi- 
astical subjects. To add still another, 
that of educational guidance, may at 
first seem a bit exasperating; yet, the 
minister’s role in the community, his 
membership in a religious fellowship, 
and his own educational preparation 
requires that he consider educational 
guidance as one of his important func- 
tions. 
It should be first of all pointed out 
that educational guidance is a legiti- 
mate level of conversation.' It is per- 


1. Educational guidance is here being con- 
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haps unfortunate but nevertheless true 
that many clinically trained ministers 
are apt to depreciate this statement. 
The pastoral psychology movement is 
heavily saturated with psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic concepts. This satu- 
ration quite frequently leads to what 
I like to call a “depth complex” ; that 
is, the tendency to assume that there is 
always something “deeper” than the 
conversation indicates. 

It is of course true that there is a 
very thin line between guidance, coun- 
seling, and psychotherapy, as the voca- 
tional guidance movement has recently 
discovered. Yet there are different and 
legitimate levels of conversation; and 
though no one as yet has succeeded in 
offering generally acceptable definitions 
of such terms as psychotherapy, coun- 
seling, and guidance, the distinctions 


sidered in a very narrow sense, namely the 
guidance of high school students in problems 
relating to education beyond the secondary 
level. It is of course obvious that in its 
broadest sense, most of the pastor’s functions 
might be considered as educational guidance. 
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will want to have it handy for ‘com- 
bat fatigued housewives’. Genne 


Christian Education Press 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


are intuitively recognized by most keen 
pastoral psychologists and religious 
practitioners. The point here is simply 
that when a high school senior seeks 
educational guidance from his pastor, 
the psychologically sophisticated pastor 
should not assume that the real prob- 
lem is something else! Educational 
guidance, like vocational guidance, may 
at times fade into psychotherapy, but 
this need not be so. Educational guid- 
ance may indeed be exactly what its 
name suggests, guidance on educational 
matters. 


iv the minister is willing to handle 
the educational problems brought to 
him, and to handle them within the 
context of the guidance approach, he 
must of course recognize the impor- 
tance and requirements of such serv- 
ices. It should be appreciated that there 
are individuals who have spent from 
one to five years in attaining profes- 
sional competency in educational guid- 
ance and who hold advanced degrees in 
this area. Some ministers may be lo- 
cated in a city where these school psy- 
chologists and guidance counselors are 
working, but most clergymen do not 
have such well-trained persons avail- 
able. As in so many other areas of 
human relationships, the minister must 
familiarize himself with resources avail- 
able. But more than likely, he will have 


September 


to accept some of the responsibility 
himself. 

The average clergyman is not ex- 
pected to be a psychometrician, but he 
can know something about testing and 
measurement. A few discerning pastors 
may become proficient in administering 
some of the paper-and-pencil tests, but 
more than likely his guidance proce- 
dures will be of a less professional and 
less quantitative nature. Frequently 
members of the senior youth group 
may visit the minister in quest of ex- 
plicit information : “What college shall 
I go to?” “Should I go to college or 
enlist?” “What college is the best?” 
“Which college is the cheapest?” 
“Where can I get a scholarship?” 
“Think I should join a fraternity?” 

The minister may be amazed at the 
average adolescent’s ignorance relative 
to basic facts in regard to higher edu- 
cation. If the pastor is to be of concrete 
help he must be prepared to give some 
specific information. He might do this 
with the aid of a few simple resources: 

College catalogues. The college cata- 
logue is the store-window of an educa- 
tional institution. It is not asking too 
much of the minister to have available 
a good current sample of catalogues 
from colleges located within the state 
and perhaps the bulletins of several 
educational institutions with which the 
minister is especially familiar. At least 
a small collection of college bulletins 
gives the pastor something to start 
with. Sharing these catalogues with 
prospective college students serves to 
introduce the student to the functions 
of the college bulletin and very often 
prompts the really interested adoles- 
cent to send for a few on his own. 

Denominational Directories. There 
are many sources of information which 
the minister can use in preparation for 
guidance. The clergyman is in a some- 
what unique situation in that he is a 
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member of a fellowship which provides 
for educational experiences. Most de- 
nominations operate colleges and uni- 
versities. The minister should be fa- 
miliar with these church-related educa- 
tional institutions. A brief letter to the 
Board of Education of a denomination 
will bring to his desk a useful college 
directory. For example, the Baptist 
Church publishes an attractive direc- 
tory which is heavily illustrated and 
contains such valuable information as 
student aid available, services available, 
buildings and equipment, costs, etc. ? 
Periodically the magazine ‘Church and 
Campus” publishes a special guide to 
Methodist colleges, an invaluable aid 
to the busy pastor.* Most denomina- 
tions will gladly furnish the minister 
with such directory material. 


ees basic and simple tools as 
these go a long way in helping the 
pastor to guide interested youth to 
other sources and in showing the po- 
tential student that he is interested in 
his desire to obtain a higher education. 
Very often the minister can give the 
uncertain student just enough informa- 
tion so that new doors may be opened. 
For instance, the following brief sec- 
tion of an actual interview with a high 
school senior illustrates this point: 


Pastor: So it’s pretty well settled now, 
Jerry; you’ve decided to go to college. 

Stupent: Well, I guess I have. I mean, 
I’ve decided and . . . and I’ve talked it over 


*. Baptist Campus Directory, Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 1950. 

8. Church and Campus. Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

*.For a relatively complete list of Church 
Board of Higher Education, along with 
complete addresses, see Guy E. Snavely’s 
The Church and the Four-Year College. 
New York: Harper, 1955. Pp. 179-182. 
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with my high school counselor . . . but he’s 
a little skeptical, I think. 

Pastor: What do you mean? 

StupENT: He says my grades aren’t too 
good and I ought to spend a year in prep 
school first, to make up some courses that 
the university requires for admittance. 

Pastor: And how do you feel about that? 

Strupent: Well, it seems like a waste of 
time in a way ... I guess I told you I talked 
with the registrar at B--- University and 
he said I could come in and take a day of 
tests; but he thought I’d do better to go to 
a prep school. 

Pastor: You’re convinced you want to go 
to the university? 

Stupent: Gosh, no; I don’t care. I guess 
I just never thought about going anywhere 
else. Guess I always thought of B--- Uni- 
versity as the only place to go. 


With the help of the pastor, Jerry 
secured fifteen or twenty college bulle- 
tins and was quite amazed at the op- 
portunities beyond the local university, 
which in this case was overcrowded 
and not especially over-enthusiastic 
about “average” students. After some 
letter writing, two more interviews 
with the pastor, Jerry chose a small 
liberal arts college in the mid-West. 
He is now a junior, has become ego- 
involved in his school and has never 
regretted his decision. 
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are times when the igno- 
rance of a few simple facts may 
prove near tragic. Virginia is a case in 
point. One night after a youth meeting 
she got talking to her pastor about her 
future. Though an especially attractive 
girl with a warm and friendly person- 
ality, Virginia had somehow gotten the 
idea that only “geniuses” go to college, 
or “people with loads of money.” A 
few interviews later, the pastor intro- 


duced Virginia to the whole area of 
church-related educational institutions, 
of loan funds and scholarships. She has 
since matriculated at a small denomi- 
national college, is doing especially 
well, both academically and socially. 

It may appear from the above two 
simple illustrations that the pastor’s 
role as a guidance counselor is one of 
propagandizing the church-related in- 
stitution. This is not so. Indeed there 
may be times when a state teacher’s 
college or a state university is just the 
place for a particular youth. Yet, seen 
realistically, many high school coun- 
selors, trained in a state school, fail to 
recognize the potentialities of the small 
church-related college. School counse- 
lors are influenced by their past expe- 
riences, too; and it therefore does no 
harm to at least present the denomina- 
tion schools’ credentials to the search- 
ing youth. The important thing is that 
the minister recognize the blind spots 
of the youth seeking guidance and that 
he attempt to guide accordingly. 

The procedures and subtleties of 
educational guidance are not all as 
elementary as the above two illustra- 
tions might lead one to believe. The 
minister needs to read and study books 
on educational guidance just as he 
reads publications dealing with coun- 
seling and psychotherapy. 

Educational guidance can be a sig- 
nificant function of the minister, if he 
considers it seriously enough to pre- 
pare himself for it, and if he accepts 
it as a legitimate level of conversation. 


[* IS an evil thing to expect too much either from ourselves or from others. 

Disappointment in ourselves does not moderate our expectations from others; 
on the contrary, it raises them. It is as if we wished to be disappointed with our 
fellow men. One does not really love mankind when one expects too much 
from them.—Eric Horrer, The Passionate State of Mind. 
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General Trends in Psychology 


At present psychology is in violent 
productivity, and this may appear con- 
fusing or even chaotic to the reader. It 
it sometimes helpful to stand off and 
take a general view of developing 
trends by which to sense the direction 
in which psychology is moving. To 
do this in any systematic way would go 
beyond the scope of this review, yet in 
reading through the abstracts for the 
year some changes and tendencies may 
be noted. There are, for example, very 
few listings under “Intelligence,” 
which we may recognize as a marked 
shift from a former emphasis. Experi- 
mentalism is going forward with un- 
abated force, often without a clear 
overview of what all these facts mean. 
Yet there is a rising insistence upon 
discovering the larger relationships. 

The first article below (6852*), 
from an Australian journal, gives an 
interesting summary of three signifi- 


*Numbers refer to PSYCHOLOGICAL AB- 
stracts, vol. 31 (1957). Selections are used 
with permission of the Editor, Allen J. 
Sprow, and the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Inc. 


cant trends in recent psychology. The 
second (25) is seeking for a model of 
man; and the third (26) for meaning 
to cope with anxiety and make sense of 
our relationships. Guntrip (5252) 
searches through psychoanalysis to un- 
derstand the inner psychic world. 
There is evident throughout a more 
determined quest among psychologists 
for whole meanings. 


6852. Walker, K. F. The trend of psy- 
chological theorizing. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1956, 8, 1-19. An examination of current 
theorizing in psychology reveals a number 
of distinct trends. First of all, with the 
lessening of the emphasis upon neurologism, 
there has been better coordination of psy- 
chological theory with the other social sci- 
ences. Also noticeable is the trend toward 
more integrative concepts applicable not to a 
single field like child psychology, animal psy- 
chology or psychopathology, but to all of 
them. Lastly, there is the emphasis upon 
ecological or situationist theory which views 
behavior as a change in the person-environ- 
ment field taken as a subject of study.—P. 
E. Lichtenstein. 


25. Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State 
Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y.) Toward a 
theory of man. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. 2., 105-111. What is needed is a “cen- 
tral model of man which can be confirmed 
or disconfirmed in terms of the data of all 
disciplines. We designate this as inter- 
disciplinary rather than multidisciplinary ap- 
proach.”—L. A. Pennington. 


26. Lindgren. Henry Clay. Meaning: an- 
tidote to anxiety. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son, 1956. 271 p. $3.50. Anxiety results from 
an absence of meaning (“the perceiving of a 
sense-making relationship”). Meaning can be 
developed through magic or through under- 
standing. Symbols become more important 
for us than meanings. Childhood experiences 
are important. Help the child to learn how 
to solve problems, how to search for mean- 
ing through understanding and how to be 
creative at his level of maturity. The views 
of Sullivan, Erich Fromm, the general se- 
manticists, and others are called upon in this 
book.—A. R. Howard. 


5252. Guntrip, H. Recent developments in 
psychoanalytical theory. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
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chol., 1956, 29, 82-99. Classical Freudian 
theory is reviewed. Deficiencies in terms 
of Helmholtzian separation of energy from 
structure and the mixing of biological and 
psychological constructs are noted. Horney 
and Fromm are noted as incomplete sociolo- 
gically oriented theorists who present the 
interpersonal antithesis to the instinct theory. 
The progression beyond is said to be the 
work of Klein and Fairbairn, especially the 
latter. “The elaboration in Great Britain of 
a different theoretical orientation which, 
while not indifferent to sociological and 
biological considerations, developed the con- 
cepts of the ‘internal object’ and the ‘in- 
ner psychic world’ as parallel to external ob- 
jects and the outer world, and so comes 
to correlate the internal and the external 
object-relationships in which the personality 
is involved.” 35 references—C. L. Winder. 


Language and Communication 


In this trend toward a clearer view 
of meaning and perception of what life 
means to a person, there is a growing 
concern for language, symbols, and 
communication. It is recognized that 
no person can stand alone in isolation, 
but must seek beyond himself to find 
the larger and truer meaning of his 
own existence. The dichotomy between 
subject and object, which has ridden in 
the saddle for three centuries is now 
challenged, and man is to be viewed in 
the context of his relationships. This 
integrative and situational approach is 
interested in how a person communi- 
cates with other persons. In language 
he exercises verbal communication, and 
in symbols he employs nonverbal com- 
munication to meet and enter into 
dialogue with significant reality. In- 
terpersonal psychology and existential- 
ism are both devoting attention to 
these important issues. 

The first article (982) explores the 
role of symbols in human behavior. A 
second one (7792) considers how to 
teach listening skills. In a third refer- 
ence (2501) man’s image of himself, 
society and nature, is given central 
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place in the receiving of information 
and deciding what to do, proposing a 
science of image formation or “eico- 
nics.” Another (7798) seeks to im- 
prove skills in awareness. 


982. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The role of symbols in human be- 
havior. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 2, 
63-71. Symbolic languages are character- 
ized and discussed as grammatical, logical, 
abstract, metaphysical, and psychological. 
These characteristics denote the fields of 
specialization known as grammar, logic, 
semantics, metalinguistics, and neuro-lin- 
guistics. General semantics is defined as a 
combination of the latter three specialties, 
and is likewise concerned witl the use and 
misuse of symbols in the social order. Ex- 
amples are given of “good symbolic be- 
havior” and of “the bad.”—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


7792. Bakan, Paul. Some reflections om 
listening behavior. J. Communication, 1956, 
6, 108-112. “. . . Workers in the field of lis- 
tening are guided in their thinking by im- 
plicit assumptions which may tend to over- 
simplify the problem . current attempts 
to establish programs to teach listening skills 
suffer from a serious lack of basic informa- 
tion . .. more information about the nature 
of listening is required. This information 
must be based on basic research.’—D. E. 
Meister. 


2501. Boulding, Kenneth E. The image: 
knowledge in life and society. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1956. 
175 p. $3.75. Beginning with man’s image 
of himself, society and nature, this image is 
treated as a center receiving information and 
instigating action. The growth of images in 
the biological world and the varieties of 
images among mankind are traced. In a sin- 
gle society the images have common fea- 
tures which permit social organizations and 
enable one to study economics as the sys- 
tem of reactions to information on price 
or price determiners, to view political pro 
cesses as decision on public affairs by per 
sons with power position, to regard history 
as the effect of the image on events. The 
way is indicated toward a science of image 
formation and the resulting action, which is 
dubbed “eiconics.”—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
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7798. Bois, J. Samuel. Explorations in 
awareness. New York: Harper, 1957. ix, 
212 p. $2.75. Techniques for improving skills 
in observing, thinking, and communicating 
through the principles of General Semantics 
are discussed. Advanced theories and con- 
cepts are presented in practical language 
with simple diagrams and illustrations. The 
basic approach is to explain the nature of 
language, its importance to human behavior, 
the nature of the external world, and the 
relationships between language and reality. 
A primary question related to how a person 
can interpret situations, comments, happen- 
ings, and theories so that he can understand 
what is going on and act effectively, with a 
minimum expenditure of energy and a maxi- 
mum of personal adjustment. 6-page bibliog- 
raphy.—C. G. Browne. 


Ethical and Religious Values 

What this points to is a significant 
trend among psychologists to look at 
philosophical issues with new interest. 
In the nineteenth century battle against 
philosophy, psychologists were fight- 
ing for the independence of their sci- 
ence to be empirical, freedom to con- 
struct theory upon whatever evidence 
they could find by scientific methods. 
Today we are seeing more clearly that 
we must examine our philosophical 
presuppositions if we are to be truly 
empirical or wisely theoretical. And we 
must bring fragmentary facts into larg- 
er relatedness if we are to know the 
truth about man. With this trend to see 
the person in more holistic ways, an in- 
terdisciplinary approach is needed. For 
to seek a broader view is synonymous 
with a discerning appreciation of the 
views and working concepts of other 
disciplines. In this exciting conversa- 
tion among the disciplines a mutual 
dialogue is going on. Psychological 
theories are surely having their effect 
on ethical and religious thinking. At 
the same time it is increasingly evident 
that theories of ethics and religion are 
coming before psychologists for serious 
consideration. 

Space given to ethical and religious 
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Binder 


for your copies of 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Because of a number of re- 


quests from readers, we have ar- 
ranged for the manufacture of 
special binders for your copies 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Each binder holds a full year’s 
issues. The special wire holders 
are easily inserted and hooked 
into the end clamps. 

This is the kind of binder 
used in many libraries. It is 
sturdily made of the highest 
quality materials, and is usually 
sold at comparably high prices. 
But we are making it available 
to our subscribers at cost, in 
place of the more expensive 
and less practical bound vol- 
umes “of the past.” 

Just send $3 to PASTORAL PSY- 
cHOLOGY, Great Neck, L. I, 
New York, and your binder will 
be shipped to you, all charges 
prepaid, by return mail. 
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matters indicates a growing concern on 
the part of psychologists to perceive 
their work in a larger frame of refer- 
ence where human values will be given 
serious attention. References in Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS in 1957 are too 
numerous to mention in detail. We 
may, however, note as representative 
first an article (1) on communication 
of ethical principles as attempts to 
transact the business of living in satis- 
factory ways. From Germany (1227) a 
professor writes of guilt and consci- 
ence, saying it is not enough to remove 
symptoms, that therapeutic goals re- 
quire a consideration of ethical values 
in philosophical perspective. Another 
author (1978) sees the rebirth of psy- 
chology in a creative encounter with 
reality, that “only an experience of the 
meaningful life can make man whole.” 
In giving his credo (1989) one psycho- 
analyst insists we must “meet the chal- 
lenge of philosophical and religious 
values.” A presidential address by the 
president of the American Psychiatric 
Association (6818) explores the rela- 
tionship of psychiatry and religion, in- 
viting his colleagues to welcome an 
“atmosphere of communication.” 


1. Cantril, Hadley (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Ethical relativity from the transactional 
point of view. J. Phil., 1955, 52. 677-687. 
In social relations it is generally some socio- 
ethical form of behavior which makes it pos- 
sible for any individual to guess how other 
people will behave. Ethical standards are at- 
tempts to increase the possibility of gaining 
satisfaction in living. Communication of 
ethical principles from generation to gen- 
eration is essential for the sharing of signifi- 
cance because such communication provides 
the constancy and repeatability required— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


1227. Hafner, Heinz. (U. Munich, Ger- 
many.) Schulderleben und Gewissen; Bei- 
trag zu einer personalen Tiefenpsychologie. 
(Guilt and conscience; a contribution to a 
personal depthpsychology.) Stuttgart: Ernst 


Klett, 1956. 182 p. DM 11.80. The biologi- 
cal and social aspects of neurosis, common- 
ly favored in depth psychology, encompass 
only parts of the total human personality. 
The author discusses the existential con- 
cepts of anxiety and guilt, and formulates a 
psychopathology of conscience. It is not suf- 
ficient to relieve symptoms or restore so- 
cial functioning (successes reported in 40 
to 60% of cases); long term therapeutic 
goals demand more consideration of philo- 
sophic values. “Mental health without anxi- 
ety, recurrent guilt, doubts, or constant ques- 
tioning does not exist.” Illustrative case 
material is reviewed—H. P. David. 


1978. Progoff, Ira. The death and re- 
birth of psychology: an integrative evalua- 
tion of Freud, Adler, Jung and Rank and 
the impact of their culminating insights on 
modern man. New York: Julian Press, 1956. 
xii, 275 p. $4.00. “The death and rebirth of 
psychology that is the theme of this book 
refers to the emergence of a new view of 
man that is fundamentally different from the 
conception with which psychoanalysis began 

. Psychology began as an unconscious 
search for meaning in a civilization whose 
traditional meanings had been destroyed ... 
it was self-consciously rational placing its 
faith in the principle of analysis . . . In its 
new version, psychology is engaged .. . ina 
search for meaning not . .. as a substitute 
for old beliefs, but as a creative encounter 
with reality in the knowledge that only an 
experience of the meaningful life can make 
man whole.”—R. A. Littman. 


1989. Zilboorg, Gregory. Psychoanalytic 
borderlines. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 
706-715. In the author’s credo as a psycho- 
analyst he “has voiced his conviction that 
psychoanalysis must meet the challenge of 
the philosophical and religious values which 
are on the borderlines of psychoanalysis.”— 
N. H. Pronko. 


6818. Gayle, R. Finley, Jr. Conflict and 
co-operation between psychiatry and religion. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7 (68), 29-36. No 
“basic reason presently exists for conflict 
between psychiatry and religion as such.” 
Both deal with conscious and unconscious; 
both are concerned with guilt and health. 
Conflict “within the atmosphere of communi- 
cation” is welcome.—A. Eglash. 
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Vocational Guidance 


GLENN E. WHITLOCK writes... 


In view of your devoting this entire 
issue to the minister and vocational 
counseling, I thought you might be in- 
terested in the following description 
of a conference on Christian vocation 
sponsored by a church for its young 
people : 

One of the primary responsibilities 
of the Church is to help equip the lay- 
man for his vocation. As the people of 
God, the laity are called to serve as 
disciples of Jesus Christ in the world. 
The vocation of the Christian includes 
the totality of his life—in the home, 
the community, the church, and his 
work. His occupation is an important 
part of his total vocation. The vocation 
of the Christian automobile dealer is 
to bring the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
bear upon his responsibilities in re- 
lationship to his family, community 
and Church; but his Christian voca- 
tion also involves him in the conduct 
of his business. 

The discovery of the vocation of the 
Christian includes the understanding 
of his discipleship in relation to his oc- 
cupation, and there are two problems 
which confront him at this point. First 
of all, how can he discover the occu- 
pation in which he will be able to put 
his abilities and interests to work? 


in a Church Setting 


How can he use the capacities which 
the Creator has given him in a work 
that meets authentic human need? 
How can he discover a job in which he 
can really share in the world’s work? 
Secondiy, he will need to understand 
the relationship between his faith and 
whatever occupation he has chosen. 

These two problems were explored 
at a conference on Christian vocation 
sponsored by a church for its young 
people. In buzz sessions at the begin- 
ning of the conference, high school and 
college youth indicated these two con- 
cerns. Some had attended the confer- 
ence because they wanted help in 
choosing an occupation. Others had al- 
ready chosen an occupation and wanted 
to know the relationship between such 
work and their Christian faith. 

The basic purpose of helping to 
equip the “saints” for their work in 
the world was centered on these two 
problems. In the attempt to help young 
people in the choice of an occupation, 
a faculty representing eighteen sepa- 
rate occupations told about what they 
did in their careers and why they had 
chosen them. Sharing what they did 
in their work and why they had chosen 
it provided additional occupational in- 
formation upon which the students 
could make an intelligent choice. Ad- 
ditional meetings with specific faculty 
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members in group and individual ses- 
sions gave the young people an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted both with 
the demands of an occupation and with 
a person who had chosen this particu- 
lar career. 

There was an additional session for 
the young people, who hardly knew 
where to begin. They explored the 
question of how you go about choosing 
an occupation. Tests were adminis- 
tered to those who had agreed to make 
an individual appointment to explore 
the implications of particular test re- 
sults. The approach in both the test- 
ing and the counseling was to increase 
the understanding of the individual, 
and to help him to affirm his own 
strengths through his choice of an oc- 
cupation. In addition, the counseling 
attempted to place the career in its 
proper perspective in relationship to 
the vocation of the Christian. How 
could he be helped to use his interests 
and abilities in meeting authentic hu- 
man needs, and to share in the world’s 
work ? 

The concern to include the Christian 
perspective in the choice of an occupa- 
tion involves the problem of the rela- 
tionship between faith and work. One 
way in which this problem was ap- 
proached was through the counseling 
sessions. Each faculty member was 
trained to help relate careers to the 
- ‘total vocation of the Christian. In both 
the group and individual sessions, 
faculty members included a discussion 
of the personal meaning of their occu- 
pations. The guidance counseling in 
conjunction with the tests also in- 
cluded the understanding of a man’s 
work as part of a Christian vocation. 

One function of the faculty was to 
give occupational information so that 
the young people could learn about 
what is involved in the various types 
of careers. A more important function 
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was that they became the source of 
identifications. The young people 
learned to know someone by name who 
was a Christian engineer. They could 
form identifications with this particu- 
lar person. He was a person who was 
not only successful in his work, but 
he was also a Christian who was at- 
tempting to relate his faith to his daily 
work. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
conference was to provide an environ- 
ment in which the exploration of the 
relationship between faith and work 
could take place. The exploration be- 
gan with the faculty itself. First of all, 
they began through the orientation for 
the conference. The invitation to serve 
on the faculty, and the study of mate- 
rials on faith and work helped to bring 
up the issue for a closer examination. 

However, there was one factor which 
seemed to dominate all others in this 
exploration. In the attempt to inter- 
pret the meaning of their work to the 
young people, faculty members ini- 
tiated a dialogue with others on the 
faculty. This dialogue was the begin- 
ning of a conversation between faculty 
and students on the meaning of Chris- 
tian vocation which extended through- 
out the entire conference. Both faculty 
and students became learners together 
regarding the relationship of faith and 
work. 

To the extent that some faculty 
members and students had never be- 
fore thought about relating faith to 
daily work, the conference was disturb- 
ing to them. Some were stimulated to 
develop a meaningful relationship of 
their faith to their particular occupa- 
tions. Others began to think about 
what they should do with their lives in 
terms of making vocations out of jobs. 

The primary impact of the confer- 
ence was the understanding that every 
Christian is “called” to serve Jesus 
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Christ in the world where he works. 
The report of the deliberations of the 
second assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Evanston in 1954 
included the statement that the battles 
of faith today are being fought in the 
offices, shops and factories, in the 
political parties, and in the press, ra- 
dio, and television. This is where men 
work. The Church of Jesus Christ is 
involved in these arenas because it is 
there in the persons of its laity. The 
Church confronts the world at the 
place where each Christian lives and 
works. The Church has the opportu- 
nity to be relevant to the world 
through equipping the “saints” for 
their work in the world. 
—GLENN E. WHITLOCK 

Church Vocations’ Counselor 

Board of Christian Education 

United Presbyterian Church 

in the U.S.A. 

Los Angeles, California 


P. P. Embraces Common 
Denominators 


A READER writes . . . 


Enclosed is my check for continua- 
tion of my subscription. Before coming 
out, I contemplated cancelling my sub- 
scription in the belief that the articles 
would cease to be relevant. I was 
wrong. Your issues embrace common 
denominators not bound by culture. 

Some wisdom passed on to me in a 
recent letter from a clergy friend in 
New York deserves to be shared by 
a larger audience: 


“The other day talking to Canon 
West he pointed out to me that Chris- 
tian maturity brings no lessening of ten- 
sions. It is a little, he said, like plowing 
an untended field. For a while you work 
on the surface and it is relatively easy. 
But then as time passes and you bring 
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A new book presenting the spiritual 
discipline of focusing the mind and 
heart on a single word of Scripture and 
thus bringing all of life to God. Over 
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of prayer. 
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World’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


the field along, you go deeper and that 
is when you begin to uncover the boul- 
ders and the big hidden tree roots, the 
things that really cause trouble. So with 
life. The beginning is easy; we are only 
toying with small things. But as the 
years pass, you begin to dig deep and 
come upon the boulders and stones and 
hard spiritual problems and it will take 
great strength to push them aside. 

“But then he said, this being so, the 
problems and anxiety are no test of 
maturity. The test of maturity ts the 
quality of your concerns. What are you 
concerned about? This is precisely how 
mature you are, no more, no _ less.” 
(Italics mine) 


The man who passed this on to me 
is a former journalist (Rev. J. C. Mi- 
chael Allen, St. Marks-in-the Bowerie, 
2nd Ave & 10th St., New York). We 
need this tune nowadays when most of 
our media endeavor to convince the 
public that quiet restfulness is a great 
virtue. 

—StTanvey L. 
Holy Trinity Mission 
Philippine Episcopal Church 
Zamboanga City, Philippines 
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Notes 


THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION 


“The New Man for the New Age” 
was the title of the opening convoca- 
tion address at the last annual Prince- 
ton conference on church vocations 
held at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. This conference is held annual- 
ly for students who are undecided 
about their life work, as well as for 
those who intend to enter some area 
of church work. Among the panel dis- 
cussions at the conference were “The 
Purpose of the Church,” “The Images 
of the Ministry,” and “The Varieties 
of Church Vocations.” 

The importance of such conferences 
was recently highlighted by a report 
published in the “New York Times” 
(Sunday, April 16, 1961) stressing the 
failure of the churches, particularly the 
Protestant Church, to attract enough 
youths to religious vocations. 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO 
THE UNMARRIED 


A workshop on The Church’s Min- 
istry to the Unmarried was held last 
April at the Religious Counseling Cen- 
ter Church at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, under the sponsorship of the 
Michigan Association of Religious 
Counselors. The text that was used at 
the workshop was M. D. Hugen’s 
The Church's Ministry to the Older 
Unmarried, which was a Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Dividend in 1960. 
A second session of this workshop 
was held on July 16. 


POSITIVE CHRISTIAN SEX ETHICS 


The first conference ever called by 
the churches, calling for “a positive 
Christian ethic on sexual behavior 
relevant to our culture” was held re- 
cently at Green Lake, Wisconsin, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Canadian 
Council of Churches and the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. Participating in the confer- 
ence were outstanding authorities on 
marriage, psychology, medicine, and 
law, as well as theologians, ministers, 
and church administrators. It was the 
view of these experts that “adequate 
preparation for marriage through 
counseling and sex instruction pro- 
vided by the churches could help re- 
move the shame and fear associated 
with sex, help prevent mis-mating and 
subsequent divorce, and develop hu- 
man relationships based on trust, in- 
tegrity and respect.” The conference 
reported a very “high incidence of 
teen-age marriages, of pre-marital 
relations and illegitimate births.” A 
manual, Sex Ways in Fact and Faith 
edited by Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall, 
which was a Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Dividend earlier this year, was 
the text used by the conferees in 
their discussion. 


DR. BONNELL RESIGNS 


After more than two and one-half 
decades, Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
minister of The Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City, 
and a member of the Editorial Advis- 
ory Board of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
is retiring from his ministry effective 
January 31, 1962. In addition to his 
other important duties, Dr. Bonnell is 
president of the Protestant Council of 
Churches of New York and is the or- 
ganizer of the Dial-A-Prayer service 
for troubled people. 
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Dr. William Menninger, President 
of The Menninger Foundation, and a 
member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, ad- 
dressed the Wyoming State Legisla- 
ture in Cheyenne in January and the 
South Carolina State Legislature in 
Charleston in February. These appear- 
ances bring the total of state legisla- 
tures he has been invited to speak be- 
fore to nineteen. The other states are 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Colora- 
do, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 


gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, and Washington. 


Doctor Will has also been appointed a 
consultant to the Division of Mental 
Health of the State of Washington. 


STRESS AND GRIEF 


Dr. Erich Lindemann, the noted 
psychiatrist and authority on grief, will 
be the speaker at the forthcoming New 
Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute at 
Princeton, on September 13, 1961. His 
subject will be “Stress Involved in the 
Grief Process.” For further informa- 
tion write to the New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute, Box 1000, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


SHOULD THE PATIENT KNOW 
THE TRUTH? 


Dr. Granger Westberg, Associate 
Professor of Health and Religion at 
the University of Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
addressed the Swedish Covenant Hos- 
pital Religio-Medical Conference last 
April—an audience of pastors, physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and nurses. His 
topic was “Should the Patient Know 
the Truth?” (Dr. Westberg’s book, 
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Minister and Doctor Meet was a re- 
cent Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection.) While granting that there 
are some situations where the truth 
should be withheld, Dr. Westberg 
warned against “conspiracies of si- 
lence, when the doctor and the pa- 
tient’s family use deceit and vagueness 
and lies to cover up the truth.” 

Earlier, Dr. Westberg conducted 
pastoral counseling postgraduate 
courses on the theme of “The Process 
of Personality Development” and 
“New Insights in Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, Theory and Methods” at Phoenix 
and Tucson, Arizona. 


A MINISTRY TO THE DISABLED 


With the cooperation of the Federal 
Government, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and a rehabilitation center, a pro- 
gram is being carried on to bring emo- 
tional and spiritual help to disabled 
persons. Two ordained ministers are 
part of the staff, who divide their time 
between counseling and guiding pa- 
tients and taking the regular rehabili- 
tation training courses. The first year 
of the program is being spent by the 
ministers at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation at the 
New York University Medical Cen- 
ter. The second year will be spent at 
Union Theological Seminary. A de- 
gree of Master of Sacred Theology 
will be awarded to the ministers at the 
end of the two-year training period. 


MORAVIAN CONFERENCE 


A five-day In-service Conference on 
Pastoral Counseling was conducted 
during June by Paul Johnson, Profes- 
sor of Psychology of Religion, Boston 
University School of Theology, at the 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Beth- 
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lehem, Pennsylvania, for Moravian 
pastors. According to the report of Dr. 
Johnson and Professor John W. Ful- 
ton of the Seminary, the ministers at- 
tending this conference came from 
north and south and as far west as 
Minnesota, and showed a deep interest 
in the development of their under- 
standing of both the practice and prin- 
ciples of pastoral counseling. 


ERNEST E. BRUDER 


The Reverend Ernest E. Bruder 
was elected President-Elect of The As- 
sociation of Mental Hospital Chaplains 
at the fourteenth Annual Convention 
of this Association held May 8-12 in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Chaplain Bruder is Director of Prot- 
estant Chaplain Activities at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, | Washington, 
D. C., having served on the staff since 
1944. He has been continuously en- 
gaged in clinical pastoral education as 
a chaplain supervisor since his first 
program of clinical training at Roches- 
ter State Hospital in 1941. 

Chaplain Bruder is Editor-in-Chief 
of THE JOURNAL OF PASTORAL CARE 
and on the editorial board of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY; Associate Professor of 
Clinical Pastoral Care at Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D. C.; serves on several Boards 
throughout the country; and is author 
of numerous articles in professional 
publications and anthologies. 


PASTORAL CARE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The eighth annual institute for men- 
tal health, aimed at helping clergymen 
understand and work with mentally 
and emotionally disturbed members of 
their parish, was held on July 17- 
August 4 by the Institute for Mental 
Health, St. John’s University, College- 


ville, Minnesota. The program of the 
Institute is planned by an interfaith 
board whose members are profession- 
ally active in the field of psychiatry, 
psychology, and mental health. Earlier, 
the Institute received the first annual 
award for “a noteworthy contribution 
in the field of relations between reli- 
gion and mental health.” 


EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of 
Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri, past president of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches in the U.S.A., 
and a member of our Editorial Advi- 
sory Board, addressed the fellowship 
of the Upper Room which met on May 
22 in New York City. His theme was 
“Temples Still Undone.” In his address 
Dr. Dahlberg emphasized the need to 
remember the positive aspects of our 
modern era, as well as its negative 
ones. Among these he referred to such 
things as the National Radio Pulpit and 
other religious media which could not 
have been possible in an earlier age. 


GUILT, GUILT FEELINGS, AND 
EMOTIONAL DEPRESSION 


A Mental Health Seminar for the 
Clergy dealing with guilt was held last 
May under the auspices of the Luther- 
an Medical Center—Lutheran Welfare 
Council of New York. The purpose of 
the seminar was to answer such ques- 
tions as: How may a pastor recognize 
neurotic guilt and actual guilt? What 
is the relation of feelings of guilt 
and/or feelings of unworthiness and 
inferiority ? In addition, the subjects of 
depression, grief, and mourning, and 
their relation to guilt were examined: 
when is a parishioner expressing nor- 
mal depression and when is it neurotic 
depression ? 
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HE MINISTER AND THE 

CARE OF SOULS by Daniel Day 
Williams (Harper & Brothers, 1961, 
pp. 160—$3.50) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


The Christian minister must know 
what he is about when he tries to “see 
mental and physical illness in relation 
to human sin and to God’s action 
through which we are forgiven and of- 
fered a new life in Jesus Christ.” The 
knowledge he needs must come from 
the concrete historical experience of the 
Hebrew-Christian community, and the 
work of interpreting the Christian faith 
is never finished. Every particular 
truth that the pastor comes upon in 
the care of souls, in interaction with 
the psychological sciences, and in en- 
counter with human suffering must be 
subjected “to examination in the light 
of the ultimate truth which is given to 
us, but not possessed by us, in Jesus 
Christ.” Thus the highly disciplined 
theological perception of Daniel Day 
Williams sets about the systematic 
theological scrutiny of the foundations 
of pastoral care. He brings the wisdom 
from the longitudinal sweep of Chris- 
tian history in the community of faith 
known as the church and the contem- 
porary contributions of the behavioral 


sciences to this analysis. The steady 
confidence of this author in both di- 
mensions of research grows out of long 
years of careful attention to both focii 
of research and knowledge. 

The book deals with six aspects of 
the care of souls in the perspective of 
Christian theology: (1) Therapy and 
Salvation: The Dimensions of Human 
Need (2) The Minister’s Authority 
(3) Personal Channels of Grace (4) 
Forgiveness, Judgment, Acceptance 
(5) The Minister’s Self-Knowledge 
(6) Life in the Church and the Healing 
of the Human Spirit. These are all dis- 
cussed under the presupposition that 
“at this critical juncture it is essential 
that we in the Christian churches re- 
examine our theological assumptions in 
pastoral care.” The pastor himself must 
be a theologian in something more than 
a passing, haphazard way. He must 
address himself to the task of being 
an interpreter of the mind of God in 
Christ, for in the first instance the care 
of souls does not belong either to the 
church or to the pastor, per se; “It is 
God in his supreme act in Jesus Christ 
who heals the human spirit.” 

Man is incredibly complex and the 
pastor and theologian cannot afford to 
overlook or to look in condescension 
upon any source of human knowledge 
that will illuminate man’s need. “The 
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theologian may have something to 
learn from any human experience.” In 
another place, Williams says : “Where- 
ever we are honestly probing for real- 
ity, with psychological instruments or 
others, Christ is already present.” He 
demonstrates this with real persuasive- 
ness in his chapter on Forgiveness, 
Judgment, and Acceptance. He shows 
that the missing element in theories of 
atonement is, strangely enough, “the 
personal experience of forgiveness,” 
and that contemporary psychotherapy 
and pastoral care have brought this in- 
to imperative focus. 

Several theological principles of pas- 
toral care are suggested to this review- 
er by Professor Williams which con- 
tribute originally to the Christian min- 
ister’s care of souls. These principles 
take into consideration but go far be- 
yond all previous attempts at formula- 
tion including those of Roberts, Til- 
lich, and Outler. The first principle is 
the “principle of linkage,” whereby the 
relationship between salvation and 
therapy is observed in the nature of 
man. Man is both whole and parts, and 
every part is linked actually or poten- 
tially with every other part. The fact, 
for instance, that a mental patient has 
always been betrayed by the men in 
her life is “linked” with the larger ex- 
perience that she cannot trust Jesus 
Christ because he came as a man. The 
second principle is that of the sacra- 
mental character of human language, 
especially the great words of the Chris- 
tian faith—forgiveness, sin, redemp- 
tion, hope, etc. Professor Williams uses 
the common language of the church. He 
does so with a responsible clarification 
of meaning at every step of the way. 
He is not timid about the use of the 
great symbols. These have ontological 
roots. The third principle is that of 
authentic authority in the minister. 


September 


This authority “arises out of the con- 
crete incarnation of the spirit of loving 
service by which God’s help becomes 
present in the care of souls.” The pur- 
pose of this kind of authority is to “get 
behind the veil of conventional symbols 
and forms to the quick of human life 
and experience.” This calls for the 
counselor’s “taking in the feelings of 
others into his own being.” This is the 
meaning of acceptance. It was fully re- 
vealed in the Incarnation. Other basic 
principles can be drawn from Williams’ 
reflective analyses. These serve merely 
as examples. 


Someone has said that the business 
administration of the church has been 
little more than a smattering of busi- 
ness practice hastily thrown together. 
The theological meaning of these prac- 
tices remains in need of explication. 
Pastoral care has now in this book the 
sure guide away from becoming a 
smattering of psychological truisms 
and techniques hastily thrown together. 
The book will provide an effective an- 
swer to the questing spirits of theolog- 
ical students in clinical pastoral edu- 
cation. It will offer a ground of con- 
versation between the systematic theo- 
logian and the professor of pastoral 
care. But more than this, it will bring 
explicit light from the “whole counsel 
of God” to bear upon the search of suf- 
fering people for a “good clear word 
about Jesus Christ.” 

—Wayne E. Oates 
Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


HRIST AND SELFHOOD by 
Wayne E. Oates (Association 
Press, 1961, pp. 256—$4.50 ; special 
price to Book Club members, $3.95) 


(This book was the Pastoral Psy- 
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chology Book Club Selection in Au- 
gust.) 


In this book Wayne Oates address- 
es himself to the important question of 
how the Christian faith understands 
Jesus Christ as the source of authentic 
selfhood. It is a difficult and complex 
problem, and he has brought to it the 
forthrightness of sincere piety and a 
mature command of contemporary 
psychological knowledge. The result is 
an interpretation of selfhood which 
makes Jesus Christ the key to the 
selfs growth through confrontation 
with the issues of history and heritage, 
vocation and calling, and destiny and 
hope. 

The mood of the book is confession- 
al rather than apologetic. It sets forth 
the Christian affirmations concerning 
the truth and grace which has been 
given in Christ and then asks what 
implications these tenets have for the 
psychological understanding of human 
problems. As characteristic of this 
method of presentation and as the 
thesis of the entire discussion, we may 
take these sentences : 


Tlie central purpose of this book is to 
explore in detail the nature of the meet- 
ing of man by God in Christ and the 
ways in which the revelation of God 
in Christ is determinative of man’s self- 
hood. 

God in Christ through the Holy Spirit 
has torn away the veil of both history 
and symbol and encountered us directly 
in redemption. Christ is not just a sym- 
bol of the self nor is the self a symbol 
of Christ. Rather, Christ is the creator 
and redeemer of the self through the 
Holy Spirit. 


In developing this position Oates 
first turns to an analysis of the self- 
hood of Jesus. He takes into account 
the problem of the historical basis for 
such a description, but he believes the 
basis can be established. Jesus’ con- 


frontation of his heritage, his voca- 
tion, and his destiny are discussed in 
relation to the Christological themes 
of incarnation, anointing, and resurrec- 
tion. The argument moves on to a 
consideration of the relevance to us of 
this action of God in Christ. Such 
conflicts in the self as flesh and spirit, 
self-surrender and self-realization, hid- 
denness and openness, detachedness 
and communion, and role playing and 
self-vulnerability are illuminated from 
the perspective of faith in Christ. 
Oates next turns to major doctrines 
which have expressed the full Chris- 
tian response to the revelation in 
Christ ; the Holy Spirit, the One God, 
and the Trinity, and seeks their mean- 
ing for the achievement of selfhood. 


The meaning of selfhood is carefully 
distinguished from “identity.” The 
writer says: “Identity refers to the 
larger design of man’s existence in 
creation. Identity connotates his com- 
monality with all mankind . . . yet it is 
diffuse, unclarified, unfocussed . 
Therefore we introduced the working 
hypothesis that selfhood refers to the 
specific focussing and clarification of 
man’s identity.” This concept of the 
focussing of the self is the key to 
understanding that “Jesus Christ is 
the decisive factor in the specific quali- 
ty of selfhood we understand as Chris- 
tian selfhood.” Oates points out that 
the original meaning of “focus” is 
“hearth place” or “home.” Jesus 
Christ brings man to realize himself. 
He is the reconciler between God and 
man. As he “reconciled in himself his 
identity with God and man” he com- 
municates to sinful men the power of 
forgiveness, and the love which makes 
it possible for men to find a positive 
resolution of conflicts which threaten 
destruction. 


While asserting that the Holy Spirit 
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can give guidance and power through 
conflict, Oates recognizes that Chris- 
tian believers are still involved in in- 
ternal and external conflicts. He ex- 
plicitly disavows a utopian expectation, 
yet he leaves the emphasis plainly on 
what can be accomplished when men 
turn to the Holy Spirit in faith. The 
analysis of particular psychological 
problems is done with a sure hand and 
understanding, but with a minimal use 
of psychological technicalities. The re- 
sult is that the book can be read with 
understanding by almost anyone genu- 
inely concerned with self-knowledge. 

The most original and provocative 
analysis comes in the later chapters 
which deal with the significance for 
the growth of the self of belief in One 
God and in the Christian Trinity. Here 
Oates moves bravely and with insight 
into the delicate area of the relation 
between concepts of God and religious 
experience. Kierkegaard says, “It is 
the God relationship that makes a man 
a man,” and Oates will surely agree, 
as he goes on to ask what the implica- 
tions of particular doctrines of God 
may be for the way the self grows. He 
discusses several forms of monotheism 
and trinitarianism. 

His thesis in regard to monotheism 
is that Judaism and Christianity have 
preserved the possibility of a unified 
self through their doctrine of the One 
God. At the same time a simple and 
undifferentiated monotheism leads to 
legalism. Oates seems to be arguing 
that Jewish monotheism tended to 
concentrate all human loyalties so ex- 
clusively on the one God that there 
was a narrowing of the capacity for 
love to all creatures. Christian trini- 
tarianism provided for the extension 
of love to the whole of creation and 
the whole of humanity, and also pro- 
vided for an internal growth and com- 
plexity in the self which pointed a way 


September 


beyond legalism. The author’s words 
here are: 


The radical difference between the 
pure, hard, and undifferentiated mono- 
theism of Judaism and the diverse, 
grace-giving, and incarnate monotheism 
of Christianity rests in Jesus’ having 
taken the universal implications of faith 
in God to its ultima in the love that he 
showed to all manner of men. 


I find this argument suggestive if 
not wholly convincing. Surely the Jew- 
ish prophets attained a transcendence 
of legalism as in Jeremiah without 
benefit of any explicit trinitarianism. 
Can it really be shown that trinitarian 
forms of religion are less legalistic 
than monotheism? Oates has an inter- 
esting thesis about legalism in Chris- 
tianity. It results when one person of 
the Trinity is so emphasized that there 
is a virtual return to simple monothe- 
ism. But there have been some non- 
legalistic spiritualist doctrines. Some 
Quakerism is legalistic, some not. In 
any case, there is an important area 
here for further study. As Oates him- 
self says, study of the dynamics of self- 
hood in relation to concepts of God is 
“largely an unexplored domain.” He 
stands by his main thesis: 


The inner diversity of the distinctly 
Christian form of radical monotheism 
should, and when taken with wholeness 
of faith by man, does produce a qualita- 
tively different kind of selfhood. 


The important qualifying phrase in 
the quotation just given, “when taken 
with wholeness of faith” raises the 
first of three questions which this re- 
viewer believes can be further discuss- 
ed on the basis of what Oates has 
achieved here. First, what is the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the new conflicts 
in the self created by the entry into 
the life of faith? Christian pietism has 
always tended to describe too simply 
the new life in grace after regenera- 
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tion. Oates has some sharp and real- 
istic things to say about undue opti- 
mism here. We need to go on to ex- 
plore the meaning of the new life in 
grace as one still involved in conflict. 
Oates says, “Each of these conflicts is 
met and resolved for better or for 
worse in the encounter with Christ.” 
Here he opens up a new dimension of 
the problem. 

Second, there is the question of eth- 
ical dilemmas, and the involvement of 
all life in the evils and tragedies of 
history. Oates points to the resurrec- 
tion and eschatological hope as a res- 
olution of the self’s dilemmas in his- 
tory; but the relation between the res- 
urrection and man’s hope could be 
amplified. 

Finally, although we should not ask 
the writer to do more than he sets out 
to do, it is hard to escape the question 
of how much selfhood is allowed to 
those outside the Christian faith. Is the 
new self of the Christian in some sense 
a fulfillment of what others have 
struggled for, and some have discover- 
ed, or is it something completely new 
and exclusively the possession of one 
group. in history? Contemporary 
Christians will have to deal with this 
question in their relation to those of 
other faiths. 

Even the stating of these questions 
must suggest how deeply this book 
probes important issues, and how much 
it contributes to their discussion. It is 
clearly written in a concrete vivid 
style. There is a warmth of under- 
standing and a depth of wisdom in its 
pages which will make it significant 
reading not only for ministers and 
counselors, but for the wider commu- 
nity of seekers after faith and selfhood. 

—Dantet D. WILLIAMS 
Professor of 
Systematic Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


LAY ACTIVITIES FOR THE 

RETARDED CHILD by Bernice 
Wells Carlson and David R. Ging- 
lend (Abingdon, 1960, 224 pp.— 
$4.00) 


This is an exciting book. Exciting 
because it is a notable first in the 
much neglected field of recreation for 
the mentally retarded. Exciting be- 
cause of the sensitivity and compas- 
sion with which the authors blend 
their skills and understanding of the 
mentally retarded and the field of rec- 
reation. Exciting finally because it 
offers to every parent of a retarded 
child, to every pastor, church school 
teacher, and special educator unlimited 
insights and opportunities for utilizing 
fascinating experiences of play with 
those who have been denied, in a large 
measure, even simple and common 
childhood activities. Authors Carlson 
and Ginglend have collaborated to pro- 
duce a magnificent volume which 
should be widely accepted and herald- 
ed throughout our land and beyond. 
They have blended their intimate and 
professional knowledge and concern, 
their wide experience and unusual sen- 
sitivities in writing with simplicity and 
clarity. 


This book represents a_ veritable 
milestone in all too short a history, in 
its practical application of the accumu- 
lating knowledge about the mentally 
retarded. The reader who takes seri- 
ously the contributions and suggestions 
of Play Activities for the Retarded 
Child will be enabled to become a far 
wiser and capable leader, leading those 
who have been entrusted to their care 
into exciting adventures of fun, ac- 
complishment, and increasing self-con- 
fidence. This book reveals the authors’ 
depth of understanding of the retarded 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


WANTED FOR THESIS RESEARCH: 


Personal cases of courts challenging right 
of clergy privileged communication. Write 
William Tiemann, 9800 Preston Road, 
Dallas 30, Texas. 


child’s emotional needs, special physi- 
cal and mental limitations and capaci- 
ties, developmental processes and po- 
tentialities; as well as the subtle but 
important influence of wise and com- 
passionate leadership. This book 
should be presented to every parent 
who has a retarded youngster and to 
those very few but increasing number 
of church school teachers who witness 
to their faith in their behalf. Once this 
book is read, it will in itself challenge 
and inspire. Although not religious in 
content, except in scattered references, 
the book evokes a religious response as 
one is drawn irresistibly to provide the 
kind of leadership which will enable 
the mentally retarded to live more con- 
fident and enriching lives. 


The introductory chapter interprets 
the need for play activities, the basic 
needs of the retarded child, goals for 
play, and basic considerations of ap- 
proach for a program of play activities. 
The following seven chapters develop 
in progressive order exciting fields of 
informal and imaginative play; follow 
the leader games; table games; handi- 
craft skills; songs, rhythms, musical 
games and dances; tag; and competi- 
tive games. There are literally hun- 
dreds of suggestions with careful in- 
structions, always presented with the 
special limitations and capacities of the 
mentally retarded child in mind. 


Retarded children have been isolated 
for centuries from many of the normal 
and routine play activities of their 


This 


volume should enable 
many of them to be introduced to a 
new world of childhood with its ac- 


peers. 


companying challenges, merriment, 
entertainment, and accomplishments. 
Through the medium of play those 
who are retarded can be led by their 
parents and leaders out of their isola- 
tion, deprivation, and worthlessness 
into a more complete and abundant 
life. 
—Epwarp S. GOLDEN 

Director of 

Personal Service Bureau 

Board of Christian Education 

United Presbyterian 

Church in the U.S.A. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
chology of religion with articles pub- 
lished in a number of psychological, 
educational, and religious journals. In 
1959 he edited Readings in the Psy- 
chology of Religion (Abingdon), and 
soon another book, Religion: A Psy- 
chological Interpretation, will be off 

the press. 

He believes that psychology, espe- 
cially personality and social psychol- 
ogy, can learn much from the religious 
setting ; as much perhaps as religion is 
learning from psychology. It is his 
observation that a majority of the 
unhappy persons in our culture are 
persons without an adequate world 
view, and to this need religion can 
contribute significantly. 

“It is my belief,” he says, “that 
pastoral psychology is one of the most 
potentially powerful approaches to the 
problem of mental health. The minis- 
ter’s role allows him a distinct position 
in the community, one which affords 
him an excellent opportunity to sight 
behavior problems long before they get 
to the psychiatric clinic.” 

—Paut E. JOHNSON 
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A Psychology 
for Preaching 


By Epcar M. JACKSON 
(Bookstore Price $3.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral: Psychology Book Club 


T HIS is an important book, and it is difficult to imagine any preacher 
whose sermons would not be improved by the careful reading of it. 
On one side is the old tradition of authoritative preaching, says the 
author, and on the other are the new techniques of intimate personal 
counseling, with all the insights that modern psychology has contributed. 
These two central functions of the minister cannot be left “contradictory 
and antithetical,” the author maintains, but rather public worship in 
general and preaching in particular can be rewardingly guided and en- 
riched by the new psychology. 

The major effect of this on the author’s idea of preaching is evident: 
the purpose of a sermon is to come to grips with the real problems of 
real people. 

The insights of the new psychology involved in personal counseling 
can add immeasurably to the preacher’s power; and his preaching, using 
the matrix of a worshipping congregation, can gain a penetrating quality 
so closely akin to personal counseling that its effect is much the same. 
This is what Dr. Jackson is driving at, and he has written a thoughtful, 
perceptive, well-balanced, and informing book. 
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UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you up to 50% on the cost of 
your books. Take advantage of this op- 
portunity now! 
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